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Editorial Comment 


Larger Areas of Administration 


UNICIPAL officials are thinking more 
and more in terms of larger areas of 
administration. The chief administrator of 
the largest local government in a metropol- 
itan area often serves as the director or secre- 
tary of the civilian defense council which 
represents all of the governmental units in 
the region. Together with the officials of 
other nearby cities and towns, the county, 
the school district, and special districts, he 
plans for the coordination during an emer- 
gency of fire and police protection, health 
services, maintenance of utility services, and 
soon. The location of war industrial plants 
and army camps just outside of cities has 
accelerated the growth of fringe areas and 
created many problems for the government 
of the nearby cities. Finally, there has been 
a large increase in the number and types of 
intermunicipal arrangements for the joint 
operation of certain services in a given area. 
These developments are enlarging the ad- 
ministrative horizon of municipal officials. 
The argument that numerous small units 
of government be replaced with larger ones 
has been repeated so many times during the 
last decade or two that one wearies of hear- 
ing it again. But we believe the wartime 
situation gives the argument a new meaning, 
and Professor William Anderson’s recent 
report gives added impetus to the idea that 
something should be done about this prob- 
lem (Units of Government in the United 
States, Public Administration Service). He 
gives us the heartening news that there are 
10,369 fewer units of local government now 
than 10 years ago, the decrease having been 
mainly in school districts and in towns and 
townships. However, there are still 165,000 
units of government in the United States, 
hot including the 48 states. 


Considerations of administrative effective- 
ness and economy during peace and war 
point to the desirability of only a single gov- 
ernmental unit in a defined area. Professor 
Anderson states that “Almost every political, 
administrative, and economic consideration 
seems to argue for unified local government 
in each city. In other words the entire ur- 
banized area should be united under one 
government.” It is difficult to determine how 
much of the rural fringe should be included 
in the city, according to Professor Anderson, 
and it is hard from any point of view to set 
an optimum population for a good and 
economical city government. But these and 
other difficulties should not obscure the real 
goal—a strong and efficient system of local 
government—which Professor Anderson says 
is “a necessity for the progressive develop- 
ment of real democracy and the maintenance 
of economical and effective public services.” 
In other words local governments must meet 
the needs of life in the twentieth century 
instead of clinging blindly to the forms of a 
bygone age. 

No one can disagree with Professor Ander- 
son’s goal of fewer and larger units of local 
government. There would then be, accord- 
ing to the author, no separate school dis- 
tricts. Under state supervision, the counties, 
cities, and larger towns would administer the 
schools within their limits. The existing sep- 
aration between school government and other 
local government now stands in the way of 
an adequate local governmental organization. 
Practically all other special districts would 
also disappear except where a function ex- 
tends across existing boundaries. The func- 
tions of townships would be transferred to 
the county except for election purposes. In 
the New England states many rural towns 
would be consolidated and the county might 
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take over most of the local functions of 
statewide importance. For the more local 
and urban purposes, cities, boroughs, and 
incorporated towns would remain as they 
now are, although many of the smallest vil- 
lages have little reason for separate existence. 
In the main urban centers there would be 
the city-county type of unit, handling all the 
functions of a city, a county, and a school 
district. In rural areas and areas partly 
urban and partly rural the county would be 
the main unit for performing local govern- 
ment services, but the number of counties 
would be reduced. 

These eliminations and _ consolidations 
would result in a reduction of approximately 
90 per cent in the number of local units now 
in existence. The average state, instead of 
having nearly 3,500 local units, would have 
about 370, according to Professor Anderson. 
There would be about 200 city-counties 
which would include about 42 per cent of 
the total population, about 15,000 other 
incorporated places which would embrace 
about 23 per cent of the population, and the 
other 35 per cent of the people would be in 
strictly rural territory and would have but 
one local government—the county. Here 
are goals that are worthy of action on the 
part of local and state officials and legislative 
bodies. Steps toward these goals might well 
be undertaken now rather than waiting until 
after the war. 


* * * 


Limits on Administrative Load 


A’ a recent meeting of the city council in 
a large city several councilmen openly 
criticized the city manager for having been 
out of the city for a day inspecting certain 
municipal activities in a nearby city. Coun- 
cilmen who without good reasons thus attack 
a manager not only cast some doubt on their 
own wisdom in the original selection of the 
manager but also reveal a lack of confidence 
in the manager. 
But more important is the question: 
“Should a council expect or demand that the 
chief administrator spend every working 


hour at his desk?” The answer is definitely 
“No.” Even before the war the pressure of 
day-to-day work kept city managers on the 
job an average of 54 hours a week, and 
many did not take even a week’s vacation a 
year. The burden of new activities created 
by the war and the shortage of staff assist- 
ants have greatly increased the work load of 
municipal administrators. Many adminis. 
trators are physically overburdened with 
work, and the inevitable result is a poorer 
quality of administration. 

No chief administrator should plan his 
day too full or adhere too religiously to office 
hours. Department heads and other em- 
ployees have their work days definitely laid 
out; their responsibilities do not often trou- 
ble them outside of office hours. But the 
administrator with numerous problems to 
solve may be occupied with some phase of 
his duties during evening hours at home, 
while he is attending church, or even during 
his sleep. The administrator, therefore, 
should not overtax himself with paper work 
or measure his achievements by the time 
spent at his desk. 

It is the duty of the chief administrator to 
specialize in the general. Flexibility and a 
comprehensive outlook are demanded. He 
cannot afford to become overspecialized or 
to confine his interest to only a few activ- 
ities. He must be able to judge correctly 
the effect of proposals of experts, who are 
usually competent only in their own sphere, 
upon other fields and in the end upon the 
governmental picture as a whole. An admin- 
istrator is not competent to take this point 
of view if he is burdened by routine and 
spends too much time at his desk. An occa- 
sional field trip to another city or attendance 
at a conference of municipal officials is more 
than likely to yield large dividends. By 
delegating more of his work to assistants he 
will have more time to think about municipal 
problems, more time to give to general super- 
vision of all activities, more time to main- 
tain contact with other governmental units, 
and more time to perform duties which can- 
not be delegated to others. 
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Cities Tackle Mass Transport Problems 


By JOHN BAUER * 
Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York 


Transportation needs become increasingly critical and municipal 
officials should adopt positive policies with systematic administration. 


US and street railway transportation in 
most American cities during the past 
year has been a growing headache to 

municipal officials. While most of the oper- 
ating agencies are privately owned, com- 
plaints and pressures are directed chiefly on 
the city hall. Here has been the actual focus 
of responsibility—and it has extended be- 
yond the municipal boundaries to cover all 
the surrounding territory affected by war 
production and military activities. 

To get the facts on transportation condi- 
tions and problems in cities affected by the 
war, a questionnaire was sent out early in 
September by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association to 25 cities representing 
a typical cross-section of sizes, regions, and 
activities, exclusive of the largest metropol- 
itan centers. The object of 10 questions 
asked was to bring out specifically the im- 
pact of the enormous expansion in war activ- 
ities on urban transportation, what problems 
have been created, how they have been met, 
and what can be done to meet further grow- 
ing needs most effectively. 

Replies from the officials of 20 cities were 
received in time for inclusion in this survey. 
The table presents the principal data for 
each of the 20 cities as brought out under 
the first four questions. This table furnishes 
a rounded summary of the kind of mass 
transportation systems, the traffic increases 
during the past year, the new lines, and the 
additional buses and cars provided to meet 
expanding needs. Each question will be 
taken in turn and the replies summarized. 
The writer hopes that the zeal and intelli- 


*Epiror’s Note: Mr. Bauer, Ph.D., has been 
on the teaching staff at Cornell and Princeton; 
was statistician and later chief of accounting 
division, State Public Service Commission, New 
York, for four years; utility rate adviser, New 
York City, 1920-30; and director, American Pub- 
lic Utilities Bureau, 1925 to date. 


gence of the city officials struggling with the 
difficult transportation problems, as shown 
by the replies, are not obscured too much in 
this skeletonized summary. 


1. To what relative extent does the local 
transportation system consist of street rail- 
ways or buses? Has there been any signifi- 
cant change during the past year? 

The table shows that 14 cities out of the 
20 reporting have bus transportation ex- 
clusively. Of the other six, three have pre- 
dominantly buses, one a great majority 
buses, and the other two about 50 per cent 
buses. As a cross-section of American cities, 
this showing of relative bus operation indi- 
cates that in general cities under 100,000 
population have abandoned street railways 
and have turned to buses, while the larger 
cities still have more or less a street railway 
hangover. This, however, happens to be ex- 
ceedingly important now, when traffic is 
mounting and new bus equipment is difficult 
to get. Where discontinued car lines and old 
cars can be brought back into use, there is an 
extra margin for increasing traffic. However, 
little change in relative bus and street rail- 
way operation took place during the past 
year. 


2.. To what extent has the total passenger 
traffic increased during the past year? To 
what extent street railways, and to what 
extent buses? Is the volume still growing at 
the same rate? 

The table gives in rounded figures the per- 
centage traffic increase on mass transporta- 
tion systems for each of the cities. It pre- 
sents a single figure where both street cars 
and buses are used. No particular differences 
are indicated for the two modes of trans- 
portation. All available facilities had to be 
used. 
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As a rough average the over-all increase 
has amounted to about 50 per cent. The 
minimum is 25 per cent and the maximum 
275 per cent increase. The high percentages 
appear mostly where the cities are not large 
and where extraordinary war activities have 
developed. Such communities have had a 
heavy influx of new people. Furthermore, in 
the smaller cities prewar transportation had 
consisted largely of private automobiles 
whose use has become heavily restricted by 
gasoline rationing and rubber shortages, so 
that the previous automobile traffic has 
shifted to mass transportation and has added 
to congestion. 

The large cities, for example Dayton and 
Detroit, have had a more moderate showing 
in the percentage increase of traffic, but have 
had no less a problem in meeting the new 
transportation necessities. Detroit especially 
has had to furnish a 30-mile route to the 
Ford Willow Run plant. The lower percent- 
ages are due to the large urban traffic that 
had been handled before. Every city which 
has had to furnish transportation to facili- 
tate war activities has had to struggle with 
mounting passenger loads and with the 
problem of getting necessary equipment, as 


Mass TRANSPORTATION IN TYPICAL CitTres As AFFECTED 


BY THE WAR * 


| October 


brought out later in this article. 

In most instances the volume of traffic 
continues to increase, though at somewhat 
reduced rates. In one instance it is advanc- 
ing at 10 per cent a month. If the cities have 
had headaches, the pains will become serious 
as traffic surges, as the means of relief will 
be reduced by pressure of priorities, and as 
rubber for buses and automobiles approaches 
nonexistence. 


3. What new line extensions have been 
provided and what lines are in contemplation 
to meet coming traffic developments? 

In most instances some line additions have 
been made (see table). In two cases no 
report was made, and in five others no sig- 
nificant line changes were made during the 
past year. In all of the others new routes 
were provided, or existing lines extended, or 
service furnished to war plants, housing de- 
velopments, and military areas. In two in- 
stances new rail lines were laid, and in one 
abandoned lines were rehabilitated. 

For the future, mostly no new lines are 
in definite contemplation, but of course many 
will have to be provided. However, in one 
case a bus line is proposed to a navy base. 
In another instance a new 
line to a housing area de- 





pends upon available equip- 








Extent Bus__ Traffic New Lines No. of Buses ment 

City and 1940 Population Operation Increases During and Cars P 

(000 omitted) Per Cent PerCent Past Year Added 
Amarillo, Tex. (51) sesco.-- 100.275 9 4. What additional equip- 
Bakersfield, Calif. (29) ........ 100 50 None 4 ment has been required, and 
Columbus, Ga. (53) snieanineanees 100 50 1 — what is contemplated? To 
Dayton, Ohio (210) ................ 80 28 3 30 aod 
Detroit, Mich. (1,623)... 65 35 3 230 what extent do the additions 
Durham, N.C. (60) ................ 100 115 2 23 consist of street cars and to 
ae oe Ge) aan pei = = — : what extent buses? How 
‘ort Worth, lex. (1//) ...... _— ° 
Long Beach, Calif. (164) ...100 50 3 28 tag , old . eS ee 
New London, Conn. (30) ...... 100 50 None — een brought pac into uses 
Newport News, Va. (37) ...... fe 4 . of The table gives the addi- 
Norfolk, Va. (144) ................ 4 None . . 
Oakland, Calif. (302) ......... 70 50 1 115 tional equipment that has 
Port Arthur, Tex. (46) ........ 100 4 - 2 been provided during the 
Portland, Me. (73) ........--.----- 100 None 5 s r. The additions in 
Saginaw, Mich. (82) 100 28 None 5 nee. yan ’ asl 
San Diego, Calif. (203) ........ 50 100 161 some instances have been 
Springfield, Ohio (70) .......... 100 - None > substantial, but are small 
Wichita, Kan. (114) .............. 100 6 - 
Wichita Falls, Tex. (45) _.100 120 30 compared with the traffic 





* The transportation figures are based on the replies to the questionnaire. 
In some instances the data were not sufficiently definite to permit tabulation, 
indicated by dashes. The line extensions and equipment additions are probably 
somewhat greater in some instances than as given in the table. 
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out later, there has been staggering of the 
heavy traffic periods. 

A grave difficulty in urban mass trans- 
portation has always been the heavy peak 
requirements for short periods during morn- 
ing and late afternoon operation. During 
the past year the peak loads 
have probably increased, but 
there has been a spread of the 
peaks, and off-peak operation 
has been carrying heavy loads. 
In war production plants there 
has been extensive introduction 
of three-shift operation; this 
has added greatly to the total 
transportation but has distrib- 
uted the peaks and has pro- 
vided much higher average 
loads. 

There has been throughout 
much more intensive utilization 
of equipment. The increase in 
equipment has depended not 
only on traffic needs, but upon availability 
of facilities. To a considerable extent old 
equipment, both buses and street cars, has 
been brought back into use. For example, 
Detroit brought back 150 old street cars and 
Dayton six. Old equipment has been re- 
habilitated where available. Orders for new 
equipment have been placed; but they are 
subject to priorities and delay. As one reply 
mentions, the bottleneck of mass transpor- 
tation is getting new equipment. 


5. What wage increases and other higher 
operating costs have taken place, and what 
additions are in prospect? 

Substantial wage increases have been ef- 
fected almost generally, or are expected. In 
some instances the increases were reported 
in percentages and in others in cents per 
hour. The percentages range from 714 to 90; 
the hourly increases vary from 5 cents to 30 
cents. In a few instances the facts were not 
known to the reporting officials; in two no 
increases have been made but are expected. 
Other operating expenses have risen and are 
rising, though probably not as much as 
wages. 

The wage problem has been serious, be- 
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cause of the mounting traffic demands and 
the high wage competition of war plants. 
Consequently, wage increases have been un- 
avoidable, and they will continue to be a 
problem in the face of the national attempt 
to stabilize wages along with prices in the 
effort to stop the progress of 
inflation. 


6. What fare changes have 
been put into effect, and what 
changes are under considera- 
tion? 

Despite the increase in wages 
and other operating costs, there 
have been no increases in fares. 
Furthermore, none is in pros- 
pect, except in one case where 
future fares are under study. 
Here at least there has been 
no direct force of inflation. 

While financial returns were 
not included in the question- 
naire, it is common knowledge that the 
urban transportation systems have entered 
a period of prosperity. The great traffic in- 
creases have been obtained at relatively 
small additions to plant and equipment, or 
operating personnel. They have been more 
than covered by the greater paying loads, 
reduction in stops, and faster operation. 
The fares from the traffic additions have not 
only absorbed the higher wages and other 
expenses, but have left the transportation 
systems in the best financial position that 
they have had almost in the memory of man. 


7. What changes have taken place and 
are in prospect in the city government’s rela- 
tion to the furnishing of transportation? Has 
the war affected the city’s responsibility and 
efforts? 

In no instance has there been a change 
in the managerial and ownership relation of 
the city to the transportation system. Private 
or municipal ownership has remained un- 
changed. In two cities additional franchise 
grants were under consideration. In two 
others there has been a movement for mu- 
nicipalization. In all instances, however, 
there has been an increase in the city’s actual 
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responsibility and efforts to meet the trans- 
portation needs of the community, including 
not only the direct city territory but also the 
adjacent industrial and military areas. 

In nine instances municipal administrators 
or committees have been appointed to facili- 
tate handling of transportation problems. 
Besides such formal provisions, it can be 
safely assumed that in every instance, and 
in every city of the country, the mayor him- 
self, or some responsible official or group, is 
actively concerned with transportation needs 
and what can be done to facilitate and econ- 
omize transportation. 

















Together for Victory 


8. What has the city government done 
toward encouraging more effective use of 
private automobiles, such as reduction of 
driving speeds and encouraging group ride 
plans? 

Every city has exerted special efforts to 
promote effective use of private automobiles, 
especially group riding. Mostly the efforts 
have consisted of publicity campaigns, cre- 
ation of municipal or citizen committees, and 
in more vigilant enforcement of speed and 
other traffic laws. In at least five instances 
there has been organized cooperation with 
the Office of Defense Transportation, which 
has been energetically concerned with all 
phases of urban transportation relating to 
war activities. 

In the future it will undoubtedly be more 
and more difficult to get additional mass 
transportation equipment, so expanding 
needs must be met increasingly by group use 
of automobiles. This will require much more 
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systematic organization and administration 
than have been provided in most communi- 
ties, but it can furnish the extra facilities 
that will become essential. Every city has 
large numbers of private automobiles which 
must become available for war use as pres- 
sure increases and as new buses and street 
cars cannot be gotten. 

Here is a vital responsibility for municipal 
leadership and direction, carried out through 
organized civilian groups. Adequate public 
utilization of the millions of private auto- 
mobiles cannot be left merely to publicity, 
to patriotic exhortation, and to spontaneous 
and self-constituted and directed groups. It 
requires systematic municipal planning and 
administration to get groups organized and 
to keep them functioning effectively. 


9. What has your city government done 
to spread peak traffic loads by encouraging 
the adoption of staggered working hours, 
and what results have been secured? 

In all instances efforts have been made to 
stagger the hours at which business estab- 
lishments open and close. Several cities have 
staggered the school hours and the municipal 
activities. To spread the hours for private 
concerns has depended upon voluntary dis- 
cussions and agreements, but considerable 
progress has been made. The opening and 
closing of stores, shops, and offices can be 
substantially adjusted so as to level off the 
transportation peaks and to economize oper- 
ation." 

The chief factor, however, which has re- 
sulted in the spread of peaks has been the 
full 24-hour operation by war production 
plants. With such continuous operation, the 
three-shift work system becomes essential, 
and this immediately spreads the peaks. Not 
only does it fix daily three separate times for 
replacement of workers, but provides for 
each vehicle a full load to and from the 





1 As this manuscript was being prepared, a news 
report announced that Governor Charles Edison 
of New Jersey had issued an executive order on 
September 25 directing high schools, junior high 
schools, and large stores and offices in the popu- 
lous and industrialized sections of the state to 
shift their opening and closing hours to avoid 
conflict with the hours of war plants. 
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plants. Furthermore, it permits more exten- 
sive staggering between individual plants 
when shifts are effected than is practicable 
for ordinary stores, offices, and shops. Here 
also is an important opportunity for planned 
municipal action to promote transportation 
efficiency and economy. 


10. Indicate what your city government 
or the transit companies have done to secure 
more effective use of public transit facilities 
by such means as: 

a. Discontinuing bus lines serving same 
areas as street cars. Mostly there has been 
no double-service condition. Since 14 of 
the 20 cities have only buses, they could have 
no duplicating lines. However, where both 
street railways and buses have existed, ad- 
justments have been made to avoid duplica- 
tions and to use most effectively each mode 
of transportation. 

b. Scheduling fewer trips on some lines, in 
order to get fuller loads. This has been done 
where practicable, but mostly the great traf- 
fic increases have precluded reduction in the 
number of trips. The loads have been so 
heavy that more often increases in the num- 
ber of trips have been necessary. 

c. Establishing more one-way streets dur- 
ing rush hours. In two instances there were 
such changes. In five instances there was no 
reply to the inquiry, and in the others no 
change was necessary or practicable. 

d. Shifting the timing of traffic control 
devices to favor street cars and mass transit 
units. In four instances no reply was made. 
Mostly no changes have been made or con- 
sidered necessary, but in four instances ex- 
periments were being tried to facilitate the 
traffic flow. 

e. Reducing number of stopping places on 
bus and street car routes. In most instances 
such adjustments have been made or are 
under consideration. Speed of operation has 
thus been materially increased, and economy 
of transportation facilities enhanced. 

f. Using new types of equipment, such as 
bus trailers. No such equipment was re- 
ported; in one instance bus trailers have been 
proposed but have not been available. 

g. Establishing group-ride taxi plan, more 
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seats in street cars, etc. Swap-ride cam- 
paigns and group taxi plans were reported 
in several instances. Mostly these efforts 
were group initiated, without direct action 
by the cities. 


A concluding summation of conditions and 
needs may be pertinent. First, city officials 
have worked effectively in meeting transpor- 
tation needs, but so far have had mostly an 
exploratory attitude and have relied primar- 
ily upon public appeals and private action. 
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Don't just sit there! Get out and sce if he's hurt 

the tire!” 
Second, the needs will become increasingly 
critical, and positive policies will have to be 
adopted with systematic direction and ad- 
ministration. 

Well-planned orders will be needed, but 
they can be carried out mostly through civil- 
ian groups if they are duly organized and 
directed. Staggering of work hours, control 
of the mass transportation equipment, group- 
use of private automobiles and taxis, relocat- 
ing the residences of workers as close as 
possible to their place of employment, util- 
izing the relatively wasted rcoms in private 
dwellings for workers in nearby war plants— 
these are means that can be used to meet 
the growing transportation emergency. But 
to be effective they require clear municipal 
policies, organization, administration, and 
particularly direction for civilian groups, as 
well as constant cooperation with federal and 
state agencies. 











How Cities Are Effecting Economies 


This is the third group of a series of short articles on how 
selected cities are effecting savings in municipal operations. 


OST of the 27 cities which have re- 
ported in this and two preceding is- 
sues of PuBLic MANAGEMENT have 
not been able to reduce total municipal oper- 
ating and maintenance expenditures. The 
savings that have been made _ possible 
through leaving vacant positions unfilled, 


postponing public improvements, adopting 
improved methods, and curtailing certain 
services have been almost entirely offset in 
most cities by increases in salaries and 
wages, higher cost of supplies and materials, 
expansion of health and safety services, and 
the cost of civilian defense activities. 





Saves One Per Cent in Operating Costs 
By Henry A. ALLEN 

City Auditor, Worcester, Massachusetts 

PERATING and maintenance expendi- 

tures of Worcester (193,694) in 1942 
will be approximately $125,000, or 1 per 
cent, less than the total expenditures in 
1941. No specific items or services have 
been eliminated, economies having been ef- 
fected mainly through better coordination 
of work among the various departments and 
the elimination of duplication in inspectional 
services. The need for conserving motor 
equipment, rubber, and gasoline has led the 
city to exercise strict control over the use of 
cars and trucks. Permanent improvements 
have been almost entirely eliminated, and as 
a result municipal borrowing this year will 
be about three-fourths of a million dollars 
less than in 1941. The city’s debt also will 
be decreased $1,700,000 this year with a 
corresponding reduction in interest charges. 


Combines Refuse Collections and Loans 
Employees to War Plants 
By A. P. HANcock 

City Manager, Amarillo, Texas 
_—™ the last five months the popu- 
lation of Amarillo has increased from 
about 55,000 to 70,000, and most of the 
economies which have been effected have 
been offset by increases in salaries and wages 
of municipal employees, cost of civilian de- 
fense activities, and by large increases in 
police, fire, and health services resulting 
from the increased population. The total 


general operating and maintenance expendi- 
tures for the year ending September 30, 
1942, were $553,307, or about $4,300 more 
than was provided for in the budget, but 
during the year the city collected $110,000 
more than was anticipated and so ended the 
year with a surplus of more than $100,000. 
The principal economies which were effected 
during the past fiscal year were: 

1. Loaning several engineering employees 
to local defense industries; this was made 
possible by the reduction in building con- 
struction and effected a saving of $6,700, or 
30 per cent, in the engineering department. 

2. Leaving unfilled a vacancy in the fire 
alarm and traffic signal office, saving $1,200, 
or 14 per cent, in the electrical department. 

3. Requiring wet garbage to be drained, 
wrapped, and placed in trash cans so that 
garbage and dry trash can be collected to- 
gether instead of separately as in the past. 
Refuse trucks work in pairs so that helpers 
are kept busy loading trucks instead of rid- 
ing with the trucks to the dump ground as 
formerly. These changes have reduced the 
cost of refuse collection and disposal by 
$12,000 a year. 

4. Through a policy of interdepartmental 
loaning of city-owned and county equipment 
it has been possible to effect a saving of 7 
per cent, or $4,400, a year in the street de- 
partment. 

5. The city will effect a saving of $572 
this year on the upkeep of the auditorium 
by leasing it rent-free to the USO; this 
saving will be $2,500 for a full year. 
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6. The garbage, instead of the park, de- 
partment now disposes of the trash and 
garbage collected from the park system, sav- 
ing $864 a year. 

7. The cost of street lighting has been 
reduced 6.7 per cent, or $1,450 a year, as a 
result of moving the clock up one hour. 

Important savings have been effected 
through the employment during the last year 
of a full-time purchasing agent. Another sav- 
ing has been effected recently by discontinu- 
ing the practice of furnishing tires and re- 
pairing cars owned by superintendents, in- 
spectors, nurses, and others, who use their 
automobiles in the city business. The city 
now allows from $10 to $20 a month to em- 
ployees who must use their own cars and 
the city also furnishes oil and gas. 


Eliminates Fire Station and Cuts Street 
Lighting Costs 
By Tueo. H. Berc 

Director of Finance, Lincoln, Nebraska 
— budget of Lincoln, Nebraska (81,- 
984), for the fiscal year beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, is $1,056,397, which is 3.5 
per cent more than the expenditures for the 
preceding year. Total operating costs have 
increased because (1) an air base and tech- 
nical training school has brought to the city 
a large number of soldiers and many visitors 
and a corresponding increase in police and 
traffic problems; (2) firemen may retire on 
a pension of one-half of their salary after 
21 years of service, and several employees 
have taken advantage of this state law and 
secured employment at higher wages; (3) a 
general increase in salaries and wages of city 
employees, and the increased cost of materi- 

als and repairs to rebuild old equipment. 
However, some important economies have 
been effected. The contemplated purchase 
of fire apparatus has been deferred which, 
together with the abandonment of a fire sta- 
tion, is saving approximately $10,000. The 
construction of a new $8,000 building in the 
park department has been postponed and 
positions made vacant by employees leaving 
the park department are not being filled. 
General economies in the light plant, with 
increased efficiency by the installation of 


new boiler equipment, together with the can- 
cellation of a former contract with a private 
company for furnishing street lights in one 
of the suburbs annexed to the city, have re- 
duced street lighting expenses by $5,000 
without curtailing the service. Elimination 
of the positions of assistant building inspec- 
tor and assistant plumbing inspector for the 
duration has meant a saving of $3,000. 


Reduces Expenditures for Relief 
By M. A. TrAFTon 
City Manager, Presque Isle, Maine 
HE increased costs for education and 
police protection, resulting from an in- 
crease in population, have almost entirely off- 
set all the savings which have been effected. 
Thus the total expenditures for the current 
year for Presque Isle (population 7,939) will 
be about the same as last year in spite of a 
28 per cent reduction in relief costs. The 
purchase of property by the federal govern- 
ment for an air base has resulted in reducing 
the total assessed valuation for tax purposes. 
The widening of several rural roads and the 
changing of grades will be reflected in re- 
duced snow-plowing costs. 


Savings Offset by Salary Increases 
By Epwarp A. NEIDER 
Director of the Budget, Buffalo, New York 

"THE gross appropriations in Buffalo for 

operation and maintenance for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1942, are higher be- 
cause of certain virtual mandatory increases 
such as salary restorations, increased appro- 
priations for pension requirements, and the 
necessity of providing funds for the defense 
council. There has also been a decided in- 
crease in the cost of labor and materials. 
Department heads must exercise the most 
rigid economy to maintain the same services 
now rendered by the city. Some specific re- 
ductions which have been effected are the 
elimination of the appropriation for the 
division of publicity, the closing of a few 
downtown comfort stations, the elimination 
of an appropriation for rental of the Mu- 
nicipal Memorial Auditorium for national 
conventions, and a decided decrease in the 
departmental requests for capital outlays. 
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By executive order no vacant positions 
may be filled, either in the competitive or 
noncompetitive service, without the approval 
of the director of the budget. The personnel 
organization of all departments will gradu- 
ally be reexamined and substantial savings 
are expected. Another significant step was 
taken recently when approximately 3,500 
employees in the noncompetitive group were 
placed in the competitive class. 


Economies Result in Lower Tax Rate 
By CLAupDE E, Peavy 

City Manager, Bakersfield, California 
"THE city of Bakersfield (29,252) will 

spend 2.6 per cent less for operation and 
maintenance during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 than during the year 1941-42. The 
number of municipal employees has been re- 
duced by 11, or nearly 5 per cent from a 
total of 225 employees. Although some posi- 
tions have been eliminated most of these 
employees left to accept higher paid positions 
in war industries. The titles of the employees 
who have not been replaced are: an assistant 
building inspector, one junior engineer, one 
deputy city engineer, one chainman, and one 
stenographer in the engineering department; 
two patrolmen and one stenographer in the 
police department; one corporation yard 
foreman, one heavy and one light equipment 
operator in the street department; and one 
laborer in the park department. The salaries 
and wages paid to these employees last year 
amounted to approximately $21,000. Other 
savings which have been effected are: 

1. Elimination of car expense of the as- 
sistant building inspector, $200. 

2. Reduction in investigating and appre- 
hending criminals in other cities, $200; de- 
crease in cost of radio maintenance and pur- 
chase of new equipment, $1,450; reduction 
in replacement of automobiles, $4,200. 

3. Elimination of purchase of minor 
equipment and supplies in the fire depart- 
ment, $1,000. 

4. Elimination of street decorations for 
various holiday celebrations, $1,000. 

5. Reduction in street light repairs and 
service, $500. 

6. Elimination of certain improvements 
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and postponing purchase of new tools and 
maintenance for park department, $2,700, 

7. Elimination of maintenance on the 
library building by deeding city’s interest in 
property to Kern County, $500 to $1,000, 

8. Reduction in cost of operating sewage 
treatment plant by installation of a multiple- 
cylinder gas engine driven sewage pump, 
$2,000. 

9. Elimination of $25 a month car allow- 
ance for director of recreation and reduction 
in funds for maintaining school playgrounds 
after school hours, $1,000. 

These savings have been largely offset by 
a blanket increase of about $12.50 a month 
for every city employee, or a total of about 
$25,000 a year. In addition $12,000 has been 
allotted for civilian defense purposes. The 
net reduction, therefore, in operating and 
maintenance costs is $17,620 as compared to 
last year. However it has been possible to 
lower the city tax rate 5 cents for each $100 
valuation, and all municipal services will be 
maintained at a high level. 


Cuts Refuse and Street Cleaning 
By Bruce BRowNsoN 

City Manager, Grand Junction, Colorado 

6 peenpegetns and maintenance expendi- 

tures in Grand Junction (12,479), will 
be approximately the same for 1942 as in the 
preceding year. The economies effected have 
been offset by increases in salaries and wages. 
Street cleaning costs and the cost of hauling 
ashes and rubbish have been reduced 25 per 
cent. Home owners were requested to burn 
as much trash as possible in ash pits or 
incinerators, and not to deposit lawn clip- 
pings and litter in street gutters. Very satis- 
factory results have been obtained. A new 
dump, located for ashes, rubbish, and street 
cleanings, will save about two miles a round 
trip. 

Stringent regulations have been issued on 
the use of city-owned equipment. City em- 
ployees are not to use city cars in going to 
and from their homes, and all motor vehicles 
not needed for emergency calls or necessary 
night work must be housed in the city gar- 
age. The mileage on city-owned equipment 
has been greatly reduced. 
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Because of the decrease in building inspec- 
tions, the assistant city engineer has been 
granted a leave of absence for war work. The 
electrical inspector now handles the small 
amount of electrical inspection work on a 
fee basis. The recreation director, who was 
jointly employed by the local school district 
and the city, has accepted a full-time posi- 
tion in the city schools. The care of street 
trees has been curtailed because of the lack 
of qualified men, and park improvements 
have been restricted to transplanting nursery 
stock from the city-owned nursery. The city 
has one less policeman this year. 


Reduces Number of Employees 
By CHEsTER C, Fisk 
City Manager, Berkeley, California 
HE city council of Berkeley (85,547), 
has recently adopted the budget for the 
year beginning October 1, 1942, providing a 
total expenditure of $1,472,089, including 
outlays and debt service, and has fixed the 
tax rate at 1.528 as compared to last year’s 
rate of 1.577 per $100 assessed valuation. 
The decrease is due entirely to a reduction 
of 4.9 cents in the school levy. The new 
budget anticipates the need for raising $37,- 
000 from new sources of revenue during the 
fiscal year. 

Municipal operating and maintenance ex- 
penditures will be about the same under the 
new budget as in the preceding year, in spite 
of important reductions. The park mainte- 
nance program provides for 25 employees as 
compared to 34 last year. However, citizens 
have been asked to cooperate by taking care 
of the parking area and street trees in front 
of their homes. The number of public works 
department employees has been reduced 
almost one-third (from 91 to 63). Streets 
will be swept less often, but here again cit- 
izen cooperation has been solicited, the city 
having requested home owners to assist in 
keeping the street in front of their property 
clean. Street improvements will be greatly 
curtailed for the duration. There are also 
fewer employees in the building department 
as a result of less new construction. No 
employee has been discharged to effect these 
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reductions in personnel; wherever possible, 
vacancies are being left unfilled. Capital 
outlays have been largely eliminated from 
the new budget, although many improve- 
ments are needed. It is obvious that some 
of these curtailments will result in a reduc- 
tion of services, and that in some instances 
the elimination of maintenance activities will 
result in higher costs later if the reduction is 
continued for more than one year. 

The savings which have been effected have 
been more than offset by increases in salaries 
and wages, totaling $49,100, and by an item 
of $25,000 for civilian defense activities. 
Nearly one-third of the increase in salaries 
and wages was for the police and fire dzpart- 
ments. Other employees received increases 
as follows: $12.50 a month increase for full- 
time employees receiving $129 a month or 
less; $10 a month increase for those receiv- 
ing $130 to $149; $5.00 a month increase to 
those receiving $150 to $230; and propor- 
tionate increases for employees on a part- 
time basis. These increases do not change 
existing salary scales but are in the nature 
of a bonus payment. 


Centralizes Purchases and Reduces Staff 
By LeonArD G. HowELL 

City Manager, Port Huron, Michigan 
OPERATING costs in Port Huron (32,- 

759), for the year ending June 30, the 
first year under council-manager government, 
were $21,749 below the expenditures of the 
previous year, in spite of increased pay 
schedules and higher material costs. Wage 
and salary increases to municipal employees 
during the year amounted to approximately 
$22,000. In reality, therefore, economies 
amounted to $43,749 over the previous year. 
The main economies were effected through a 
central purchasing system installed early in 
the year and through a reorganization of the 
several municipal departments which resulted 
in a reduction in personnel. A reduction in 
capital outlays will permit the city to operate 
during the current year at about the same 
level as the past year without curtailing any 
essential services. 











How To Prepare a Municipal Code* 


A comprehensive code of ordinances is an essen- 
tial tool in effective municipal administration. 


HE ordinances of every city should be 

brought together, made available in 

usable form, and kept up to date. This 
is not an easy task because a mere compila- 
tion in chronological order or arrangement 
by subject and publication in full does not 
meet the test of a good code. To serve their 
proper function, municipal ordinances should 
be frequently revised, codified, and pub- 
lished. Such a code keeps the council in- 
formed on existing legislation, is a useful 
tool for administrative officials, and enables 
police officers, firemen, and other employees 
to become better acquainted with their en- 
forcement duties. The city attorney and city 
clerk in many cities can undertake the codifi- 
cation job with their regular staff, but some 
cities seek the counsel and help of their state 
municipal league. The work is not difficult 
or complicated but should be carefully 
planned, because the several steps briefly 
reviewed here require considerable time to 
carry out. 


SCOPE OF THE CODE 


It is not customary to include in a code 
those ordinances which are purely temporary 
or take care of some specific situation such 
as street improvements, establishing grade 
and curb lines, making appropriations, call- 
ing elections, relating to specific bond issues, 
opening and vacating streets, naming or 
changing the names of streets and parks, and 
other similar matters. Likewise, special ordi- 
nances granting franchises, dedicating streets, 
or accepting property need not be included, 
although they might be put in an appendix. 
Charter or home rule ordinances which re- 
quire a two-thirds vote may be put in the 
appendix with proper reference in the chap- 
ter. 


* This article is largely paraphrased from a 
recent report, The Codification of Ordinances in 
Wisconsin Cities and Villages, issued by the 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, with the per- 
mission of Frederick N. MacMillin, executive 
secretary. 


Except for small cities the city charter 
should be issued as a separate pamphlet. An 
administrative code containing the details of 
departmental organization and duties of of- 
ficials and the position classification and pay 
ordinances also should be issued separately. 
Likewise, some cities issue the building, elec- 
trical and plumbing codes in a separate vol- 
ume; but if included in the code they may 
be reprinted for ready reference. 

The municipal code should contain mainly 
the general and specific regulatory ordi- 
nances which relate directly to the daily life 
and activities of citizens in order to keep the 
code brief and in handy size. However, it 
may set forth the boundaries of the city 
and of each ward; perhaps a section giving 
the grades for all streets, alleys, and side- 
walks; and contain the zoning code and san- 
itary regulations. 


OUTLINE OF STEPS 


1. Authorization. The first step is for the 
council to authorize codification with the in- 
tent that the code will be adopted as a single 
ordinance when completed. 

2. Existing Ordinances. The procedure in 
making a list of all ordinances is the same 
regardless of whether the search begins at 
the time the city was incorporated or with a 
previous codification. The person in charge 
of the clerical work of the codification project 
should examine the ordinance book in the 
city clerk’s office as the best source, and if 
this book is not complete it may be neces- 
sary to search the council proceedings or the 
files of the local newspaper in which ordi- 
nances were published. A good index to 
ordinances enacted greatly simplifies the 
work. It may be desirable to search the reso- 
lutions adopted, because some subjects may 
have been covered by resolution instead of 
by ordinance. 


1 See “Administrative Codes, Rules, and Regu- 
lations,” Pusric MANAGEMENT, January, 1942, 
pp. 13-18. 
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3. Tabular Listing. The next step is to 
type in duplicate a list of the ordinances to 
be considered, showing in separate columns 
(1) ordinance number as shown in ordinance 
book, (2) file number (as assigned by city 
clerk when matter came before council), (3) 
date passed, (4) source (ordinance book, 
council proceedings, or newspaper), (5) vol- 
ume number in which found, (6) page num- 
ber on which ordinance begins, (7) subject 
(summary only), (8) changes (enter note 
where one ordinance specifically repeals or 
amends an earlier ordinance), (9) disposi- 
tion (one of the last steps as indicated below 
is to enter in this column the disposition of 
each ordinance in the new code). If the 
ordinances of the city have not been num- 
bered consecutively from the beginning, it is 
necessary for purposes of identification in 
codifying to assign each ordinance a number 
in chronological sequence. This typed list 
may be referred to as Form 1. Needless to 
say, no marks of any kind should be made 
on the original records of the municipality 
while they are being used in the search. 

4. Ordinance Data Sheet. In addition to 
Form 1 a separate sheet should be filled out 
in duplicate for each ordinance. The forms 
for these sheets can be mimeographed and 
show the same information as contained on 
the tabular sheet (Form 1), but instead of 
condensing the material the entry under sub- 
ject, for example, would include the com- 
plete title of the ordinance. These sheets, 
designated Form 2, should show at the top: 
“Assigned to Chapter No. .... entitled.......... ; 
listing of ordinances relating to ................. 

5. Code Arrangement. A tentative list of 
chapter headings should be prepared at the 
time the project is begun so that it can be 
revised or expanded as the work proceeds. 
A suggested list of chapter headings follows: 

1. Governing Body 

2. Administrative Organization (duties of 
clerk, treasurer, assessor, attorney, police 
court, etc.) 

3. Personnel (civil service, vacations and sick 
leave, hours, etc.) 

4. Finance (budget, financial reports, purchas- 

ing, accounting, audits, etc.) 
Public Works 
6. Streets, Alleys and Sidewalks 


OM 


Sewers (sanitary and storm, drains, etc.) 
Municipal Utilities (water, electric, etc.) 
Parks and Recreation. 

Police 

Fire (fire departments, fire inspections, fire 

hazards, etc.) 

12. Health (milk, food, restaurants, communi- 
cable diseases, etc.) 

13. Planning (zoning, platting, master plan, 
etc.) 

14. Building Regulation (structural, plimbing, 
electrical, signs and billboards) 

15. Licensing and Regulation of Trades and 
Occupations (liquor, beer, peddlers, closing- 
out sales, amusements, dance halls, junk 
dealers, weights and measures, etc.) 

16. Transportation (buses, taxicabs, aeronau- 
tics, railroad grade crossings, etc.) 

17. Traffic Regulation 

18. Nuisances (smoke, noise, handbills, live- 
stock, weeds, etc.) 

19. Offenses against Public Safety, Morals and 
Public Policy 

20. Penalties 

21. Boundaries 

22. Repeal, Construction and Effect of Ordi- 

nances 


The chapter headings selected and the 
arrangement depend of course on local con- 
ditions and the volume of material on a given 
subject. Some chapter headings might be 
combined and others subdivided. In larger 
cities, for example, an administrative code 
(incorporating items 1, 2, 3, and 4 above) 
containing provisions creating the various 
departments, boards, and commissions and 
fixing their functions and duties, together 
with certain procedural matters dealing with 
personnel, budgets, accounting records, re- 
porting, purchasing, etc., would be issued 
separately. In a smaller city it may be more 
satisfactory to include such material in the 
general code. Thus, health organization 
could be outlined in the chapter on health. 

In Saginaw, Michigan, where the admin- 
istrative code and the building, electrical, 
plumbing, and zoning codes are published 
separately, the general code contains nine 
chapters: general provisions; public safety; 
public welfare; public morals and conduct; 
public works; licenses; public health; recre- 
ation; and harbor, watercraft, waterfront.” 


_— 
eT 2 PS 


2See Hirst Sutton, “City Ordinances Make 
Four Codes,” Pusttc MANAGEMENT, March, 1939, 
pp. 75-77. 
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6. Classifying the Ordinances. Carbon 
copies of the tabular list (Form 1) and both 
copies of the ordinance data sheets (Form 2) 
should be furnished to the city attorney or 
city clerk for him to determine which ordi- 
nances are general and should be included in 
the code. The individual ordinance records 
on Form 2 should be given chapter assign- 
ments and filed in manila folders bearing the 
code chapter conforming to the tentative 
arrangement. The city attorney will find 
some general ordinances that are obsolete 
or have been superseded by later ordinances. 
Such ordinances can be designated “obsolete” 
or “superseded by Ordinance No. ............ ” 
or other similar designation, and thus elimi- 
nate the necessity for copying (Item 8 
below). The original copies of Form 2 are 
returned to the person in charge of typing 
the ordinances for the code and the carbon 
copy is retained by the clerk, attorney, or 
other official in charge of the work. 

7. Special Ordinances. The remaining 
ordinances are sorted into folders containing 
general headings such as annexation of ter- 
ritory, bond ordinances, street openings, 
street vacations, alley openings, alley vaca- 
tions, street names, street grades, alley 
grades, sidewalk grades, public utility fran- 
chises, etc. The exact grouping may vary 
from city to city. These headings are noted 
on Form 2 on the ordinances to which they 
apply and the sheets are kept in a separate 
file. Some of these ordinances may be in- 
cluded in the code. 

8. Typing General Ordinances. The next 
step is the typing of all ordinances tenta- 
tively assigned to Chapter 1. Three copies 
should be typed—two for the attorney and 
one for the city clerk as a permanent record. 
The typing should be double-spaced with 
ample margins to facilitate revision, and a 
standard style manual should be followed 
with regard to capitalization and punctua- 
tion. As the ordinances assigned to each 
chapter are typed they are sent to the city 
attorney who organizes the chapter into its 
preliminary form. One copy of each ordi- 
nance is retained by the attorney for refer- 
ence purposes, while the other can be used 
in the revision process. 
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9. Numbering System. In preparing the 
draft of each code chapter the attorney or 
clerk subdivides it into articles, sections, and 
subsections with numerical designations to 
form a decimal number which will be indica- 
tive of definite subjects. The chapter num- 
ber precedes the decimal point and the 
article, section, and subsection numbers fol- 
low the decimal point. For example, an 
ordinance regulating peddlers may have the 
classification number 15.24, derived from 
Chapter 15, Article 2, Section 4. Subsections 
may be indicated by numerals in parentheses 
such as 15.24(1). The decimal system pro- 
vides a scheme which can be used in filing 
ordinances in the city clerk’s office and also 
a subject classification for filing all new ordi- 
nances after the municipal code has been 
printed. 

10. Revision Process. All of the material 
in the original ordinance, such as title, enact- 
ing clause, time of taking effect, and so on, 
can be eliminated. The main body of each 
ordinance can be broken up with captions 
consisting of two or three words to indicate 
content. These headings would be printed in 
italics, bold face, or other type. Where there 
are several ordinances on the same subject 
the most suitable provisions should be incor- 
porated in the new code. Obsolete ordinances 
should be eliminated, and those that are de- 
fective because of faulty drafting or other 
reasons should be drafted new. Ordinances 
which have been invalidated by subsequent 
statutes or court decisions can sometimes be 
made valid by eliminating the objectionable 
features or by making relatively simple 
changes. 

The attorney should carefully examine the 
wording of ordinance material to be included 
in the code, and wherever necessary the 
meaning should be clarified by rewording. 
Most ordinances can be considerably short- 
ened and the language improved by reword- 
ing. Zoning and other ordinances may need 
to be redrafted because of frequent amend- 
ments, and care should be taken not to vio 
late any provision of state law or city charter 
requiring special action such as a hearing. 

The code can be shortened by eliminating 
the use of separate penalties and incorporat- 
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ing such material either at the end of the 
code or at the end of each chapter. 

11. Review by Department Heads. When 
the tentative draft of a code is completed, it 
should be submitted to the department heads 
concerned for suggestions as to improve- 
ments and new material to be added. For 
example, the health officer in looking over 
the tentative draft of the health chapter may 
discover defects or obsolete sections and also 
that new local regulations should be adopted 
on a particular matter. These suggestions 
should be reviewed by the city manager or 
other chief municipal official and submitted 
to the city council for approval. 

Department heads should check existing 
ordinances with model regulations in their 
fields. Many state leagues of municipalities 
have issued numerous model ordinances, and 
a comprehensive list is published annually 
in The Municipal Year Book. Any model 
ordinance serves only to suggest to the 
skilled draftsman desirable provisions of 
local law, and it must always be adapted to 
local conditions and situations. Municipal 
officials also may find very helpful the codes 
of ordinances issued by other cities, such as 
the codes of Berkeley, Oakland, and San 
Diego, California; Cincinnati, Ohio; Sagi- 
naw, Michigan; Kingsport, Tennessee; Oak 
Park, Illinois; Portland and Salem, Oregon; 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Shorewood, 
Wisconsin. 

It should be stated here that lengthy ordi- 
nances, particularly building, plumbing, and 
electrical codes, should be adopted by refer- 
ence if possible in order to avoid excessive 
printing costs and a bulky code.® Likewise, 
a state law or regulation which the city finds 
it desirable to reenact as a local ordinance 
so that fines or violations will accrue to the 
local treasury also should be adopted by 
reference. In order that future amendments 
or revisions may be made, one city uses 
throughout such special codes the term 
“Wisconsin statutes,” and in the final chap- 
ter containing definitions such statutes are 


3See Requirements for Publication of Mu- 
nicipal Ordinances and Adoption of Codes by 
Reference. American Municipal Association, 
1940. Report 141. 
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defined to be “the statutes of the state of 
Wisconsin for the year 1941.” In this way 
the city can pass a short ordinance amending 
this definition to refer to any later edition 
of the statutes. 

12. Tentative Chapter Drafts. As the 
preliminary draft of each chapter is com- 
pleted, six copies should be typed on onion 
skin paper and carefully proofread. The 
original should be retained by the city at- 
torney, one copy filed with the city clerk, 
one copy kept in the project files, and three 
copies made available for review by members 
of the city council or the committee which 
is supervising the codification. The council 
can then consider each chapter as completed 
instead of waiting until the entire draft of 
the code is completed. After the preliminary 
draft of each chapter has been tentatively 
approved, it should be laid aside until all the 
preliminary drafts of all chapters have been 
approved, at which time they should be 
reviewed as a whole by the city attorney and 
the city clerk to make certain that the chap- 
ter arrangement is satisfactory and that 
there are no gaps. Section and other headings 
should be checked to make certain that the 
material is properly arranged as to chapter 
and section. 

The next step is to enter in the column, 
“Disposition,” on Form 1 a notation as to 
what happened to each ordinance listed. If 
included in the new code the section number 
should be noted and if discarded the reason 
should be given — obsolete, duplicate, in- 
valid, etc. This will verify the fact that no 
ordinance has been omitted inadvertently. 

13. Special Ordinances. If special ordi- 
nances are to be included in the printed 
code, these ordinances should be typed under 
each of the headings agreed upon and sub- 
mitted for review to the administrative offi- 
cials concerned. 

14. Code Source List. It is desirable to 
prepare and type for reference purposes for 
use by the council when final action is taken 
on the code, a list containing each section 
number of the new code and showing beside 
the number in an adjoining column the 
source of that section. For example, the 
source might be the number and date of 
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original enactment; it might be from a pre- 
vious code; it might be something that has 
been inserted to supply a deficiency; or it 
might be a model ordinance prepared by a 
certain national organization or state league 
or an ordinance enacted by another city. 

15. Miscellaneous Provisions. At the be- 
ginning of the code, after the enacting lan- 
guage, there must be included a statement 
somewhat as follows: “The general ordi- 
nemoee af the city of ................................ are 
hereby revised and consolidated into the 
siheteibcaiictadimadaaiah Municipal Code of Ordinances 
of 19......, as hereinafter following:” Other 
provisions include (1) a saving clause con- 
tinuing all vested rights, pending actions, 
and prosecutions; (2) the repeal of all ordi- 
nances of the city inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the new code, especially the numer- 
ous general ordinances which were located 
in the search for existing ordinances, except- 
ing all special ordinances; (3) the procedure 
for the publication of the code; (4) rules for 
construction of the ordinances, including 
definitions; (5) a severability clause; and 
(6) a statement when the code takes effect, 
and its title for citation purposes. 

16. Final Draft of Code. After all the 
preliminary chapters have been finally ap- 
proved by the attorney and the council com- 
mittee the code should be retyped. There 
should be five copies on bond paper—one for 
the project file, one for the city attorney, and 
the original and two carbon copies for the 
city clerk. The original serves as the official 
copy to be passed upon by the council. This 
final draft should be carefully proofread 
preferably twice by different persons. There 
is no need to read the code in full at the 
council meeting especially if final action is 
deferred for a reasonable length of time. If 
council rules provide for reading in full the 
rule may be suspended. It may be desirable 
for the council to hold hearings on the pro- 
posed code at which interested persons may 
be heard, especially if entirely new ordi- 
nances are included. 

17. Table of Contents and Index. The 
table of contents should list the chapters and 
articles and perhaps sections. A good index 
at the end of the code greatly enhances its 
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usefulness. The key word in most common 
usage should be selected and the item in- 
dexed accordingly. The broad subject head- 
ing is better than specific subject headings, 
For example, the heading ‘“‘animals” or “live- 
stock” should be used instead of “dogs,” 
“horses,” “mules,” “cows,” etc. If necessary, 
there should be a cross-reference, such as 
“Dogs, see Animals.” The words “city” and 
“public” should be avoided—for example, 
“Plan Commission” instead of “City Plan 
Commission,” and “Deposits” rather than 
“Public Deposits.” All types of municipal 
licenses should be listed under the heading 
“Licenses,” as well as under proper key 
words. The preparation of an index is a 
difficult task and should be done by someone 
who has been trained in that kind of work, 
such as the librarian of the public library. 

18. Publishing the Code. When the code 
has been adopted, it should be published in 
book or pamphlet form instead of in a news- 
paper. The code can be referred to by title 
in the proceedings of the council. Letter- 
press form is preferable to mimeographing, 
with the latter method better than no code 
at all. A loose-leaf binder is preferable to 
other types of binding. In Wisconsin it has 
been held that a binder with a locking device 
which firmly fastens each page complies with 
statutory requirements. This type of binder 
permits the insertion of additional material 
at a later date and makes it possible to 
amend particular sections by having certain 
pages reprinted and substituted in the binder 
for the original pages. The number of the 
first section on each page can be shown at 
the top of the page instead of page numbers. 
This plan assures that the code will always 
be up to date. 

19. Distribution of Code. A_ sufficient 
number of copies should be printed so that 
one will be available without charge to every 
interested citizen. Provision should be made 
for reprinting sections of wide general inter- 
est such as the “Licenses” chapter. A copy 
of the code should be available for use by 
the public at the city clerk’s office, at the 
public library, and at the school libraries. 
Sufficient copies should be available for dis- 
tribution among the officials of the city and 
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for exchange or sale to other municipalities. 

Some cities sell the code at a price which 
includes all subsequent amendments. In any 
event the city should keep a list of the names 
and addresses of all people who have been 
supplied a copy of the code so that revised 
sheets containing amendments and additions 
to the code can be mailed out for insertion 
in the binder. 


CONCLUSION 


A consistent, clear, and comprehensive 
code of ordinances is an essential tool in 
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effective municipal administration. Such a 
code cannot be obtained by the simple 
process of compilation; ordinance revision is 
a technical task which requires not only a 
working knowledge of the city charter and 
general laws of the state, but also of the de- 
cisions of the state and federal supreme 
courts. The reviser should have access to 
model ordinances and to the codes of other 
municipalities. If the city attorney and city 
clerk do not have time or are not equipped 
to do the work, the city may turn to the 
state league of municipalities for assistance. 

















Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Depreciation Accounting for 
Municipal Property 


To what municipal properties and equipment 
should depreciation accounting be applied? 


EPRECIATION accounting is an ac- 
counting method whereby the costs of 
fixed assets are distributed over their lives in 
such a manner that each period or job is 
charged with its proportionate share of this 
cost. For example, the cost of a truck which 
is expected to be used five years is, under 
depreciation accounting, spread over its life 
so that each of the five years bears a pro- 
portionate part of the cost. If used in the 
water department, the ultimate purpose of 
the truck is to produce revenues, and the 
revenues should therefore be charged with 
the cost of the truck. But the truck will also 
help to produce revenues in 1943-46 and the 
revenues of each of those years should bear 
a proportionate share of such cost. 
Depreciation accounting is thus essential 
for assets which are used in self-supporting 
enterprises such as gas, electric, and water 
utilities. It is similarly necessary for other 
activities of a self-supporting nature. For 


example, in the case of a central motor equip- 
ment pool, departments are usually charged 
a sufficient amount to recover not only the 
cost of gasoline, oil, and maintenance ex- 
penses but also the cost of the motor equip- 
ment. The amount to be included in the 
rental rate for recovering the cost of the 
equipment is determined through deprecia- 
tion accounting. These are the only two 
instances in which depreciation accounting 
should be used; in all other cases such ac- 
counting is not necessary. 

Sometimes, in order to determine the true 
cost of performing a particular job, deprecia- 
tion charges for the equipment used in per- 
forming the job are computed and added in 
as part of the cost of the job. However, such 
depreciation charges are not recorded for- 
mally on the records, are not charged against 
revenues, and are not reflected in the general 
ledger or in the principal statements. A 
municipality which follows such a procedure 
is not employing depreciation accounting. 
Similarly a municipality which keeps rec- 
ords of fixed assets and each year reduces 
the value of the assets by the amount of the 
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estimated depreciation but does not include 
depreciation among the expenses chargeable 
against revenues is not employing deprecia- 
tion accounting. This is not to imply that 
such procedures are improper. They are en- 
tirely proper and frequently essential but 
they must be distinguished from depreciation 
accounting. 

It should be remembered that it is also 
essential to have data concerning lives of 
fixed assets not requiring depreciation ac- 
counting, so that steps can be taken in ad- 
vance to finance their replacement when they 
become worn out or obsolete. One of the 
difficult problems is estimating the life of the 
asset. While standard depreciation tables are 
of some help, they must be used with cau- 
tion, since the life of an asset will vary with 
the rate of use and with maintenance policy. 
The Accountants’ Handbook and Saliers’ 
Depreciation, both published by the Ronald 
Press Company, New York, contain depreci- 
ation tables as well as discussions of depreci- 
ation principles and applications. The gov- 
ernmental phase of depreciation is discussed 
in Chatters and Tenner, Municipal and Gov- 
ernmental Accounting (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.). — Irvinc TENNER, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association. 


Regulating Use of Vaults under 
Sidewalks 
What steps can a city take to regtlate the 
use of vault space beneath sidewalks and 
to protect the city in case of accidents? 


IDEWALK vaults are one of the most 

valuable of street privileges. In regulat- 
ing the extent and nature of sidewalk vaults 
most cities require a permit for new con- 
struction, full plans and details must receive 
the approval of the department or bureau 
concerned, and a permit fee may be charged. 
A permit should be granted only with the 
understanding that the encroachment can be 
removed by the city upon notice. The city 
should prescribe rules regarding the extent, 
use, and safety features of the privileges 
which may be granted, such as chutes, ele- 
vators, or other openings in the sidewalk. 


Exceptional privileges which cannot be 
equitably regulated by uniform rules are 
usually acted upon by the council. A deposit 
or bond is ordinarily required to protect the 
city and hold it harmless against any ex- 
pense or action at law. A typical ordinance 
is one adopted by Kansas City, Missouri, on 
August 25, 1941 (Ordinance No. 6749), 
Where an existing encroachment interferes 
with the full use of the sidewalk, the city 
may take reasonable steps in ordering its 
removal at the expense of the property 
owner. 

Where the city holds fee title to the side- 
walk area, it is entitled to something more 
than a tax on the assessed value of the 
property, and the full rental value of such 
space may be charged. The value of the 
vault space varies with the value of the 
abutting land and charges should vary ac- 
cordingly. For example, space used for 
basement restaurants, stores, and _ barber 
shops has greater value than space used for 
coal bins. The revenue received in most 
cities for such vault space is comparatively 
small. In some cities a considerable initial 
charge is made for the permit, while other 
cities make an annual charge, taking into 
consideration the assessed value of abutting 
property and the square feet of floor space 
in the vault. Baltimore charges a fee of 5 
per cent of half of the appraised value of the 
area occupied. In Omaha 1.5 per cent of the 
appraised value of the area is used, the mini- 
mum charge being $5.00. The minimum 
charge in Cincinnati is $10. In Dallas a 
sidewalk vault is charged one-fourth of one 
cent per cubic foot of area occupied, with 
the minimum charge being $5.00. The total 
annual revenue for a certain year was $2,878 
for 110 places. In Oak Park, Illinois, the 
annual fee is $5 for any space not exceeding 
100 square feet in area and 10 cents for each 
additional square foot in excess of 100 
square feet. The public works director of 
Akron, Ohio, a few years ago suggested an 
annual rental of 50 cents per square foot 
for areaways, 40 cents for coal chutes, 20 
cents for active vaults, and 15 cents for 
storage vaults under sidewalks. 
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Recent War Activities Affecting Cities 


SS of Motor Equipment. 
The Office of Defense Transportation on 
September 8 issued General Order No. 21, 
which provides that no commercial vehicle 
may be operated after November 15 unless 
the operator of such a vehicle has in his 
possession a certificate of war necessity. The 
order applies to municipalities and includes 
all types of trucks and other rubber-tired 
vehicles, except motorcycles and passenger 
automobiles. Applications for certificates are 
to be made on forms provided by the ODT 
and filed with the nearest field office of that 
agency. The appropriate forms, together 
with complete instructions on how to fill 
them out, have been mailed to every person 
registered on December 31, 1941, as the 
owner of a commercial vehicle covered by 
the provisions of the order. Certificates will 
be issued covering only those vehicles “which 
are necessary to the war effort or to the 
maintenance of essential civilian economy,” 
are So operated as to assure maximum utili- 
zation in such service, and where proper 
steps have been taken by the applicant to 
conserve and utilize rubber, rubber substi- 
tutes, and other materials necessary to their 
manufacture, maintenance, and operation. 
The order specifically authorizes all state 
and local enforcement officers to report to 
ODT, on forms which it will provide, any 
known violations of this or any other order 
issued by ODT. Tires of every vehicle af- 
fected by the order must be checked at a 
designated inspection agency every 5,000 
miles or at the end of each 60-day period, 
whichever occurs first. A weekly record of 
the operations of any vehicle covered by a 
certificate is to be made on the reverse side 
of the certificate, and the record must be 
available for inspection by representatives 
of ODT at all reasonable times. 


Priorities. A revised PD-200 form, which 
is the application form to be used for obtain- 
ing priority assistance and authority to be- 
gin construction for most construction items 
and equipment, is now available at all WPB 
field offices. This form must now be used in 


applying for (1) authority to begin con- 
struction pursuant to the provisions of L-41, 
the construction “stop” order; (2) priority 
assistance for any project involving new con- 
struction, reconstruction, remodeling or con- 
version; and (3) priority assistance for 
equipment when construction is involved 
(PD-1A applications formerly submitted for 
such equipment will no longer be accepted. 
When no construction is involved, however, 
PD-1A’s will continue to be accepted for 
equipment). 

Under the terms of Limitation Order 
L-196, cities who own used construction ma- 
chinery must file with the nearest regional 
office of WPB by October 1, 1942, on WPB 
Form 1159, a report showing the type and 
location of the equipment on hand. The 
order also provides that WPB Form 1333 
must be filed to report any change of status 
of used construction equipment, such as 
movement from one location to another, 
change of ownership, or a change from being 
used to becoming idle. The purpose of the 
inventory is to assist essential users to 
negotiate for the purchase or lease of used 
equipment which is idle and thus permit 
almost all new equipment to be delivered for 
war work. 


Rent Ceilings. Municipal officials of sev- 
eral cities recently questioned by the Munic- 
ipal Finance Officers Association report that 
their cities abide by the rent ceilings im- 
posed on private owners by the OPA. Cities 
which reported that properties which they 
rent to others would follow the rent ceilings 
are Dayton, Buffalo, Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts), New Haven, Detroit, Cook 
County (Illinois), Bridgeport (Connecti- 
cut), and Baltimore. 


War Nurseries. The Federal Works 
Agency has made an allotment of $30,000 
to the board of education of New Haven, 
Connecticut, for the care of preschool, kin- 
dergarten, and school age children of women 
engaged in war industry. The nursery will 
be operated five days a week, from 6:30 a.m. 
to 6:30 p.m. This is the first war nursery 
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and child care project to be financed from 
Lanham Act funds. 


Emergency War Aids. A new law in New 
York state requires local welfare depart- 
ments to furnish aid—including food, shelter, 
clothing, first aid, moving facilities—to per- 
sons made homeless by war-caused disaster. 
They must also establish registration and 
information centers providing referral serv- 
ices for directing persons to sources of other 
types of care. The state is to reimburse the 
locality for 40 per cent of its expenditures, 
but the localities must bear the administra- 
tive cost. 


War Posters. Municipal officials may ob- 
tain on request posters designed to stimulate 
morale and to make people conscious of the 
war effort. These large-sized posters, includ- 
ing a reproduction of the flag, can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Bureau of Publica- 
tions and Graphics, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Office for Emergency Management, 
1516 Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Essential Occupations. The War Man- 
power Commission early in September an- 
nounced that full-time medical officers in 
charge of health services of a governmental 
unit and heads of administrative units within 
health departments should be considered es- 
sential to civilian public health interests and 
therefore not available for military duty. 


County Pays Civilian Defense Costs. 
Towns in Westchester County, New York, 
wealthy residential suburban district near 
New York City, will finance their local war 
defense bills with county money for the 
rest of the year. The county board of super- 
visors has voted $200,000 to be allocated ac- 
cording to tax contributions to the county’s 
18 towns and six cities for wartime protec- 
tion of life and property. The towns and 
cities must repay the county out of the next 
tax levy, with interest. 


Price Regulations. The Office of Price 
Administration on September 17 issued 
Manual No. 2—a 61-page pamphlet explain- 
ing how the price regulations (Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 165 as Amended— 
Services) applies to service trades. These 
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regulations apply to many local government 
service charges. For example, a city may not 
increase its charges for garbage and refuse 
collection above the amount charged for 
such service during March, 1942. Likewise, 
a city may not charge a fee for use of a 
municipally owned parking lot if such serv- 
ice was provided free in March, 1942. 


Survey of Materials. About a dozen mu- 
nicipal officials, including seven city man- 
agers, representing cities in various parts of 
the country, were called to Washington late 
in September to receive instructions on a 
field assignment of 30 to 60 days assisting 
the Bureau of Governmental Requirements 
of the War Production Board in estimating 
the critical material requirements of state 
and local governments. 


Minneapolis Closes Sixteen 
Elementary School Buildings 


AS part of an economy move to balance its 

budget and also to house students in 
newer buildings better designed for the edu- 
cational program, the Minneapolis board of 
education closed 16 of its 87 elementary 
school buildings when the new school term 
opened September 14. 

During the past 10 years the school board 
has had increasing financial troubles, eased 
yearly largely by cutting salaries and wages. 
Matters came to a showdown the past sum- 
mer when civic and employee groups asked 
the governor of the state to have a survey 
made of the Minneapolis schools. The gov- 
ernor employed Public Administration Serv- 
ice, which survey organization brought in 
from outside the state three distinguished 
school administration experts who conducted 
the survey. The first report filed in August 
dealt with the school plant and _ recom- 
mended that 21 elementary school buildings 
be closed and the pupils transferred to other 
buildings. Each building was rated through 
the use of what is known as the Holy-Arnold 
Score Card—a measurement device for 
weighting the different pertinent factors, 
with 1,000 points as the maximum score 
possible. 

Of the 21 elementary school buildings rec- 
ommended for closing, eight are more than 
50 years old, and only one is of fireproof 
construction. It was pointed out that the 
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closing of these schools would not work any 
hardship. School enrollment has declined 
more than 14,000 since 1931, and the trans- 
fer of pupils from the closed school buildings 
to other and better buildings would not in- 
crease the distance traveled to school. Even 
after the pupils have been transferred there 
will be a surplus of 216 classrooms in the 
remaining elementary schools. 

The 16 buildings already closed will result 
in savings of $175,000 to $200,000 annually, 
and the school board is considering the clos- 
ing of the remaining five schools. This would 
increase the total saving to approximately a 
fourth of a million dollars a year, as a result 
of eliminating the cost of operating and 
maintaining the buildings closed and de- 
creasing the number of teachers, with more 
pupils per teacher. 

At the state primary election on Septem- 
ber 8 a charter amendment was submitted to 
the voters proposing a three-mill increase in 
the maximum school levy. Such a levy on 
the basis of present assessed valuations 
would produce about $700,000 and it was 
argued that the proceeds of this additional 
levy, plus savings resulting from the closing 
of school buildings and other economies, 
would enable the board to balance the school 
budget. The amendment was defeated by a 
vote of 75,303 to 52,547, with 125,371 reg- 
istered voters not voting on the proposal. 


Eliminating Bail Bond Abuses 


oe Michigan, has established at 
police headquarters a personal bond 
bureau through which persons arrested on 
minor charges can make their own bond 
and obtain their own release from a night in 
jail. Police officers in charge of precinct 
stations have authority to release prisoners 
facing any misdemeanor charge except gam- 
bling and prostitution cases. In these and in 
other misdemeanor cases where the precinct 
commander has refused to free the prisoner, 
the prisoner may apply to the bond bureau 
for release. The bond bureau, which is oper- 
ated on a 24-hour basis, studies the case, 
together with the prisoner’s police record if 
he has one, and may recommend the pris- 
oner’s release to the precinct commander. If 
the latter has no objection, the prisoner signs 
a personal bond guaranteeing his appearance 
in court during the next day. This plan eli- 
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minates bail bond abuses by professional 
bondsmen and keeps bondsmen and attorneys 
from calling up judges at all hours of the 
night, asking them to telephone the police 
to request overnight release of persons 
charged with misdemeanors. 


Approves Liberal Payments in Lieu of 
Taxes on Federal Housing 


ALsBERALIZED and uniform system for 

the making of payments in lieu of taxes 
on public housing projects has been an- 
nounced by the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. The Lanham Act, under which 
the major portion of war housing projects 
have been constructed, requires payments in 
lieu of taxes of an amount substantially 
equal to normal taxes less an appropriate 
deduction where certain municipal services 
are not supplied. However, a considerable 
amount of war housing has been constructed 
with funds supplied under other Acts and 
the new order makes the payments in lieu 
of taxes on projects constructed under these 
Acts uniform with those made on Lanham 
Act projects. 

In addition to the war housing owned out- 
right by the federal government, a number 
of projects for war workers have been con- 
structed by local housing authorities with 
funds loaned by the federal government out 
of appropriations originally intended for 
low-rent housing. On such projects, the 
FPHA has authorized local housing authori- 
ties to make payments in lieu of taxes equal 
to full taxes in so far as the revenues of such 
projects will permit. 

Under the new policy FPHA also makes 
possible more liberal payments in lieu of 
taxes on low-rent slum clearance housing 
projects. Hereafter local housing authorities 
will be authorized to make uniform pay- 
ments each year out of available funds equal 
to an established portion of expected income 
from projects for that year. Also, if econo- 
mies in operation or increased rental income 
makes possible the reduction of the amount 
the federal government pays in subsidies to 
such projects, the local authorities will be 
permitted to increase their payments in lieu 
of taxes to local taxing bodies so that the 
total payments in lieu of taxes for any year 
will equal one-sixth of the savings. 

In the past it has sometimes been difficult 
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for taxing bodies to determine in advance 
how much revenue to expect from payments 
in lieu of taxes on public housing projects. 
Under the new policy local officials will be 
notified of expected payments in time to in- 
clude such amounts in their budgets, and 
payments by the Federal government will be 
made at the usual time for the payment of 
taxes. Where payments are to be made by 
local housing authorities, such payments will 
be made at the close of the authority’s fiscal 
year or, where possible, at more frequent 
intervals —H. C. LaucHiin, chief, Office of 
Taxation Analysis, Federal Public Housing 
Authority. 


Community Center Serves Many 
Groups in Small City 


T= town of Salem, Virginia (5,737), 
has purchased a 16-acre estate which 
has been made into a park. On the beautiful 
grounds surrounded by large trees is an 
18-room mansion that the town uses as a 
community center building. The purchase 
price of this property, $20,100, was paid out 
of the general fund of the city. 

The building is used by practically all 
civic organizations and luncheon clubs, in- 
cluding the Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Senior Woman’s 
Club, Junior Woman’s Club, two music 
clubs, four garden clubs, and the American 
Legion. Most of these groups have dinner 
meetings and pay the town a nominal cover 
or rental charge ranging from $100 a year 
for the clubs meeting weekly to $25 a year 
for those meeting monthly. Other groups of 
citizens that use the facilities pay a nominal 
charge for dinner parties, bridge parties, 
meetings, etc. 

A caretaker, working under a contract 
with the town, has charge of the entire build- 
ing and occupies a portion of the second 
floor. She operates a completely equipped 
kitchen and dining room where 100 per- 
sons can be served. The first floor also 
has two large reception rooms. Local groups 
arrange with the caretaker for dinners 
and for use of the building. In the base- 
ment is a large assembly room and four 
other rooms that are used as permanent 
headquarters for four boy scout troops. A 
large brick building on the grounds has been 
turned over to the local Minute Men Com- 
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pany for its headquarters. — CARLTON C, 
Massey, city manager, Salem, Virginia. 


Procedure for Handling Municipal 
Insurance and Reducing Costs 


sewn city of Kansas City, Missouri, has 
adopted a comprehensive insurance pro- 
gram under which fire and extended cover- 
age has been increased trom $5,492,850 to 
$15,765,300. The annual cost to the city for 
the entire insurance program, including pub- 
lic liability insurance and surety bonds, has 
been reduced $5,100, the greatest reduction 
being in the cost of automobile coverage. 
The program which made these savings pos- 
sible was developed by the public insurance 
committee of the Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion, a local trade organization. This com- 
mittee studied the city’s insurance needs, 
analyzed all of the insurance policies which 
were in effect in 1940 when the writer was 
appointed city manager, made engineering 
surveys of all hazards, submitted to the man- 
ager a report suggesting improvements which 
would reduce insurance costs, and outlined 
a proposal for the handling of all of the 
city’s insurance. 

The adoption of the insurance committee’s 
recommendations resulted in a reduction of 
almost 50 per cent in the cost of automobile 
coverage, the writing of fire insurance on 
buildings on an 80 and 90 per cent coinsur- 
ance basis, and using three-year instead of 
the one-year policies previously used. In ad- 
dition, the amount of insurance on many 
fireproof buildings has been reduced and the 
premium paid on fidelity bonds is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent below the list price be- 
cause this business is handled on a competi- 
tive basis. The city also has been able to 
secure a $1.00 minimum on the smaller 
fidelity bonds instead of the standard $5.00 
minimum. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee relating to hazards were submitted 
by the manager to the various department 
heads who were instructed to make such 
changes or improvements which they thought 
desirable and which their budgets would 
allow. Most of the recommendations were 
carried out because they involved merely the 
placing of fire extinguishers at certain points 
or the removal of certain hazards. 

The plan for handling insurance includes 
the filing of all insurance policies in the 
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office of the director of finance. All losses are 
reported to the finance director who refers 
them to the chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee which handles all details. Settlements 
are made with the approval of the depart- 
ment head involved, the law department, and 
the public insurance committee. All fire in- 
surance is written under extended coverage 
which includes practically every loss except 
war damage. The city has not taken out any 
war damage insurance because of its central 
location. Automotive equipment is insured 
against fire and theft to a total value of 
about $170,000, and public liability and 
property damage insurance is carried in 
amounts of $10,000/$20,000 on motor equip- 
ment used in the nongovernmental functions, 
and also $5,000 liability is carried on all 
tractors, power mowers, and other similar 
equipment. The assistance given to the city 
by the public insurance committee saves the 
city the employment of one full-time 
employee. 

When the city needs insurance of any kind 
the facts are given to the insurance commit- 
tee which makes an investigation, writes an 
insurance policy in a good company, and 
sends the bill to the city. The commissions 
on premiums are split between members of 
the Insurance Agents’ Association and also 
with some nonmembers. All insurance agents 
are required to have paid all taxes due the 
city before they can participate. The entire 
program is more satisfactory than giving the 
city’s insurance to the agent who pays the 
most taxes or who makes the most noise.— 
L. P. CooKINGHAM, city manager, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Fire Insurance Centralized and 


Costs Reduced 


T= city of Yonkers, New York, has 
adopted a new procedure in the handling 
of fire insurance on city-owned property 
which, together with reduced rates, has re- 
sulted in a 26 per cent reduction in the cost 
of such insurance in spite of increased cover- 
age. The city pays a yearly premium of 
$4,490 on a coverage of $3,630,000 on mu- 
nicipal buildings and contents, exclusive of 
schools. A large reduction was effected as 
a result of reduced insurance rates made ef- 
fective throughout the state in 1941 on all 
public buildings. An additional saving was 
effected by carefully checking all insurance 
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schedules, eliminating hazards where pos- 
sible, and by complying with recommenda- 
tions of the board of fire underwriters. The 
entire premium for five years was paid in 
advance by the Bancredit Corporation, and 
the city pays this company installments with 
interest at 4 per cent. The result is a net 
saving to the city of more than 14 per cent 
on this single procedure. All of the city’s 
insurance is handled by the city’s architec- 
tural engineer whose office checks all policies 
and rates, keeps inventories up to date, sug- 
gests where savings can be effected, makes 
inspections and reappraisals each year of all 
buildings and their contents and on all auto- 
motive equipment, checks all claims, and 
collects rebates and losses.—R. J. WHITNEY, 
city manager, Yonkers, New York. 


Administrative Procedure in Selling 
Tax-Foreclosed Land 


T= city of Rochester, New York, has 
developed an administrative procedure 
for handling the sale of tax-foreclosed prop- 
erty which has proved very successful. Last 
year the city found itself in competition with 
banks, insurance companies, and other agen- 
cies in selling foreclosed real estate, and in 
addition was handicapped by restrictive laws 
as to terms of sale, lack of authority to im- 
prove the property to make it more saleable, 
and lack of professional organization to push 
sales. To remove some of these handicaps, 
the city council provided that tax-foreclosed 
property may be sold at private sale without 
competitive bids, that the council can pre- 
scribe the purchase price and conditions of 
sale, that sales may be made through persons 
authorized by law to act as real estate brok- 
ers or salesmen, and that sales may be made 
with a down payment of part of the pur- 
chase price. 

Early this year the council passed another 
ordinance which provides that at least 5 per 
cent of the price must be paid in cash, at 
the time of the purchase offer, and that an 
additional 15 per cent must be paid at the 
time of the transfer of the title, with the 
balance payable under a bond and mortgage. 
The purchaser pays all recording and filing 
fees and all mortgage and stamp taxes, but 
the city furnishes tax and title searches 
which are redated at the time of transfer. 
To protect the interest of the city the cor- 
poration counsel may secure title insurance 
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for any property. All real estate brokers and 
agents are invited to sell property of this 
kind, with commissions at the prevailing 
rate paid after the transfer has been com- 
pleted. An administrative committee has 
been set up to review the adequacy of offers 
and to make recommendations to the council. 

A complete list of all city-owned holdings 
of tax-foreclosed property is kept up to date 
and is available for public inspection. The 
city planning commission is informed of all 
property acquired by tax foreclosure, and no 
property is sold without certification from 
the commission that the land is not required 
for any city purpose. The planning commis- 
sion may also recommend changes in use of 
any property.—Louis B. CARTWRIGHT, city 
manager, Rochester, New York. 





Employees Paid Monthly Bonus Based 
on Cost-of-Living Index 


Tt village of Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin 
(9,651), has completed 10 months’ oper- 
ation under a “cost-of-living bonus” plan for 
village employees. The National Industrial 
Conference Board index for Milwaukee in 
January, 1939, is used as the base (100) and 
in April, 1941, the index was 101.9. A 
monthly bonus of $1.00 (or fraction of a 
dollar) is paid all employees each month for 
every point or fraction of a point that the 
current month’s cost-of-living index is above 
the April, 1941, figure of 101.9. For example, 
the NICB cost-of-living index for July, 1942, 
was 113.5, an increase of 11.6 points since 
April, 1941. This entitled each employee, 
regardless of his basic salary, to a July bonus 
of $11.60, which was paid by a separate 
check as soon as the index for that month 
became known. 

During the first 10 months’ operation un- 
der this plan the bonus checks for the 75 
village employees have averaged $9.38 a 
month. The cost of the plan since its adop- 
tion on November 1, 1941, has been about 
$700 a month. When the cost of living 
recedes, a bonus will be paid until the index 
of 101.9 is again reached, at which time the 
bonus will cease. The plan is simple to 
administer and the general fairness and ade- 
quacy of the plan have been proved. The 
bonus check partially compensates the em- 
ployees for the increased cost of essential 
items.—RALpH H. Canitt, village commis- 
sioner, Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. 
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Measuring Citizen Opinion on Local 


Civic Problems 


"TRE general public of Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, thinks quite highly of its city 
government and public school system, but is 
not so well pleased with the county govern- 
ment. This rating was secured by the Civic 
Research Institute, the local municipal re- 
search bureau, in a public opinion sampling 
of civic attitude conducted during the last 
week in July among a representative cross 
section of residents who were asked to rate 
city, school, and county governments as very 
good, good, fair, rather poor, or poor. The 
highest score would be 100 points if all 
thought any unit “very good” and zero if all 
rated it “poor.” The result was that the 
Kansas City schools scored 77 points, the 
city government 62 points, and Jackson 
County 40 points. In sharp contrast to the 
views of the general public were the opinions 
of chamber of commerce members who, on 
the basis of a questionnaire survey, gave the 
city 82 points, the schools 66 points, and the 
county 14 points. Apparently, members of 
this group have followed the work of the city 
manager with more interest than has the 
general public. 

The opinion survey also showed that a 
slight majority of the general public with 
opinions were opposed to having the county 
court appoint a manager for the county, 
probably because of the uncertainty about 
the wisdom of having present county officials 
make such an appointment. A similar num- 
ber (55 per cent of those who took a stand) 
were against having the city government 
take over the county functions within the 
city. Eighty-eight per cent of the general 
public were in favor of continuing to have 
the county assessor, collector, treasurer, and 
clerk elected by the people rather than ap- 
pointed. 

The one subject on which more people 
were found to have opinions than on any 
other question was the issue of competitive 
examinations versus patronage in city hiring. 
On this point 87 per cent of the public 
favored reliance on tests, 2 per cent were for 
tests with certain reservations, while 11 per 
cent thought that a man elected to office 
should have the right to give jobs to those 
who worked for him during his election 
campaign. 
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This audit of civic attitudes is the first of 
a continued program of public opinion sur- 
veys to be undertaken by the Civic Research 
Institute with the chief objective of acceler- 
ating the democratic process in municipal 
affairs and giving the average citizen an un- 
official voice in public policy. The surveys 
will establish benchmarks against which to 
measure later trends. The Institute will also 
explore the level of information among peo- 
ple regarding their local government and 
what factors seem to condition their beliefs; 
what use they make of parks, playgrounds, 
and other public facilities; the patterns of 
community awareness; and many other 
items. Survey findings on a myriad of local 
issues will be made available to local officials 
as well as to the general public. 

The Institute is the first research agency 
of its kind to undertake such a program as 
a part of its regular work. For this first 
survey the services of the National Opinion 
Research Center of Denver were retained, 
but the regular survey program is being 
managed by Don Cahalan, a public opinion 
research specialist who has been added to 
the Institute’s staff. Surveys will be con- 
ducted every six or eight weeks by using 
a corps of trained interviewers in reaching 
an exact miniature of the adult resident pop- 


_ ulation —Loren B. MILter, director, Civic 


Research Institute, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Using Tax-Abandoned Land for 
Public Purposes 


(UME that hold tax-delinquent proper- 
ties for use in long-term land planning 
programs will benefit more than if they sold 
such lands to get them back on the tax rolls, 
according to a report of the American Soci- 
ety of Planning Officials. In many cases tax- 
delinquent land has been abandoned by 
private owners because they have been un- 
able to put it to profitable use. When such 
land, reverting to the city, is sold for a frac- 
tion of its original price, it frequently falls 
into the hands of real estate speculators or 
others who will try unsuccessfully to profit 
on it and in a few years again give it up for 
taxes. 

As much as one-third of the area of some 
cities is vacant, undeveloped, and largely 
tax delinquent. This vacant land represents 
only 5 or 6 per cent of the total valuation 
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of the community. Instead of selling this 
land for taxes, it would be to the advantage 
of the remaining two-thirds of the properties, 
representing 95 per cent of the total assessed 
valuation, to have the delinquent area more 
or less permanently removed from private 
ownership. 

Only a few states, among them Wisconsin 
and Michigan, have made a practice of re- 
taining tax-abandoned land to direct its fur- 
ther use. Most cities have not developed any 
long-time plan for land use. The main points 
of the report, which was based on case 
studies by state planning boards and city 
plan commissions, are: 

1. The present accumulation of tax- 
abandoned land is the measure of our failure 
in the past to conserve land resources and 
plan their use. It may now be possible to 
correct some of the mistakes of the past by 
placing all tax-abandoned land under public 
ownership and administering it through a 
public agency. 

2. The practice in managing large por- 
tions of tax-abandoned lands reverting to 
public ownership has been primarily a tax- 
collection policy—to get the land back on 
the tax rolls without reference to its char- 
acter and use. Tax delinquency thereupon 
became chronic. 

3. Since the immediate pressure of the 
depression has been relieved, short-run pol- 
icies for management of tax-abandoned lands 
no longer are necessary, and a comprehensive 
land-use program, with an administrative 
organization to direct it, can be laid out for 
rural and city areas. 

4. Certain legal and technical limitations 
upon planning for use of tax-abandoned land, 
such as prohibitive foreclosure costs and 
time-consuming tax-title clearance procedure, 
must be removed. In most jurisdictions ex- 
isting laws can be amended to remove these 
difficulties. 

5. Some tax-abandoned land can be ex- 
changed for other parcels and areas consoli- 
dated to adapt them for socially desirable 
use, but some of the land must be held under 
public ownership for a long period. De- 
cisions as to how long the public agency 
should hold the land should lie with the 
administrative agencies charged with carry- 
ing out land-use programs. 

6. Use of tax-abandoned land for isolated 
“good things” like parking lots should be 
limited to individual pieces of land which 
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cannot be utilized in the land-use program. 

Some municipalities which have set up 
special departments or offices to handle tax- 
reverted properties are Boston, Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee, Portland (Oregon), Rochester, New 
waukee, Portland (Oregon), Rochester, 
Yonkers, and Ramsey County (Minnesota). 





Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


International City Managers’ Association — 
French Lick, Indiana, October 11-15. 
American Public Works Association—Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 18-21. 

American Municipal Association — Chicago, 
Illinois, October 21-23. 

National Safety Council—Chicago, October 
27-29. 

American Public Health Association — St. 
Louis, October 27-30. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 

—New York City, December 2-4. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 


- 5% 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to August 
15, 1942, compared with the average for the five 
prewar years. The cost of living on August 15, 
1942, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, was 19 per cent higher than on August 15, 
1939 when the cost-of-living index was 98.5 
(1935-39 average = 100). The index on August 
15, 1942, was 117.4 as compared to 116.9 on 
July 15, 1942. The cost-of-living index is 





based on the cost of goods purchased by wage- 
earners and lower salaried workers in large 
cities. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National 
Safety Council 

Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 2,310 in August, 1942, a 40 per 
cent decrease as compared with August, 1941. 
Traffic deaths during the first eight months of 
1942 were 21 per cent less than for the same 
months in 1941. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 
The Bond Buyer’s Index stood at 2.16 per 
cent on October 1, 1942, as compared to 2.15 
on September 1. (Note: this index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











Maximum Age Limits Waived 


HE Los Angeles County Civil Service Com- 

mission is giving special examinations for 
temporary war service appointments for which 
education and experience requirements have 
been lowered and the maximum age limit has 
been waived. Employees hired as a result of 
such examinations are not eligible to become 
members of the retirement system... . The 
United States Civil Service Commission has 
eliminated maximum age limits for all positions 
except in five highly skilled fields. 


Sharing Savings with Employees 


Winnetka, Illinois, has adopted the policy of 
reassigning to remaining personnel the duties of 
employees called to the armed services. In lieu 
of a general salary increase, the council has ap- 
proved a payroll distribution of $75 to each full- 
time regular employee and prorated amounts to 
part-time employees who participate in the pro- 
gram. At the close of the current fiscal year on 
next March 31, an additional $25 will be dis- 
tributed if savings in personnel costs justify. 


Community Center Serves Many Groups 


Wilmette, Illinois (17,226), nearly a year ago 
completed a community center building which 
has been used for such activities as preschool 
classes for children, dancing classes, ping-pong, 
sewing classes, first-aid classes, civilian defense 
meetings, basket weaving and handwork classes, 
and square dances. Since the building is located 
on a playground, the basement is used as a field 
house. No charge is made for any activities. 
The construction cost of $7,637 was paid out 
of current funds and the cost of maintaining and 


*Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


operating the center in 1942-43, according to 
Village Manager W. A. Wolff, will be $1,550 
including light, heat, and water. 


Refuse Disposal by Land Fill 


A recent survey of the refuse collection prac- 
tices of 48 Tennessee cities shows that only one- 
fourth require separate containers for garbage 
and rubbish, that nearly two-thirds of the cities 
dispose of refuse at dumps, and that the growth 
of defense industries in some communities is 
causing officials to consider incineration. 


City Buys Waterworks 


The city of Harrisburg, Illinois (11,459), re- 
cently paid $310,000 to a private company for 
the local waterworks system. Revenue bonds of 
$450,000 issued for this purpose bear 3% per 
cent interest; the balance of $140,000 will be 
used for improvements and extension if and 
when the necessary materials can be secured. 


Third Salary Increase for Employees 


Port Arthur, Texas (46,140), has recently in- 
creased the salaries and wages of all municipal 
employees 5 per cent for the year ending June 
30, 1943. Several groups of employees had 
previously received salary increases, and a gen- 
eral increase was given all employees on Jan- 
uary 1, 1942. Firemen and policemen in Port 
Arthur now receive $157.50 a month. 


News From Here and There 


Ventura, California (13,264), issues monthly 
a mimeographed “City Hall Bulletin” which is 
mailed to municipal employees now in the armed 
services .. . A Greenville, Ohio (7,745), news- 
paper carries a weekly column on municipal 
activities and problems, by City Auditor John 
E. Vance . . . The voters of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
recently defeated two proposed charter amend- 
ments which would have raised certain tax limits 
. . . Cincinnati, Ohio, on August 5 adopted an 
ordinance establishing the Citizens’ Defense 
Corps of Cincinnati . . . Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina (100,899), has reduced its tax rate 10 cents, 
increased salaries and wages from 10 to 16% 
per cent, and closed the fiscal year with a 
$200,000 surplus. 
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Restrict Sales of City Property 


No city-owned property in Detroit can be 
sold without the approval of the city plan com- 
mission which will retain certain properties until 
it can be decided how they will fit into the 
master plan. These properties generally are 
along streets that may be widened, property 
which may be suitable as sites for public build- 
ings and playgrounds, and property in blighted 
areas which may be reclaimed through public or 
private enterprise. 


Day Care of Children 


Saginaw, Michigan, has adopted an ordinance 
providing for the licensing of boarding houses 
for day care of children of women who are 
working in war industry plants. Application for 
a license for operation of a boarding home is 
to be granted only upon certification of the 
police chief, fire chief, and health officer. The 
license fee for such boarding homes is $5.00 a 
year. 


Free Mental Hygiene Clinic Service 


The city council and the board of education 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin, have set up a mental 
hygiene clinic. This psychiatric service, which 
will cost the city $1,000 a year, is provided 
every Monday from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. All 
Kenosha community welfare agencies cooperate 
with the clinic in referring cases for study, and 
appointments are made through these agencies. 
There is no charge to the public for the service. 


Arrangements for Fire Protection 

War and its companion threat of incendiary 
fires have stimulated the formation of rural fire 
protection districts in Oregon until nearly every 
city in the state now has some arrangement for 
aiding rural areas in case of fire. Sixteen new 
rural fire protection districts have been formed 
in Oregon since January 1, and 40 more are be- 
ing considered; only 23 such districts had been 
organized in that state prior to 1942. Usually 
the fire equipment used in rural fire protection 
is kept at the fire department headquarters in 
a town or city. 


Utility Revenues Finance City Services 


The city of Cushing, Oklahoma (7,703), has 
made no levy for municipal purposes since 
1929-30 except for a part of the debt service. 
The city’s budget for 1942-43 is $194,248, 
which includes $88,348 for general fund pur- 
poses and $105,900 for debt service. The gen- 
eral fund appropriation comes from: water 
utility revenue, $73,471; miscellaneous revenues, 
$10,845; and cash surplus from the previous 
year, $4,032. The amount for debt service 
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comes from: transfer from electric utility rey- 
enues, $76,000; miscellaneous revenues, $4,131; 
cash surplus from the previous year, $11,581, 
and from ad valorem tax levy, $14,188. Water 
rates are 50 cents a 1,000 gallons for the first 
2,000 gallons; if 15,000 gallons are used in a 
month the bill is $5.61. The minimum optional 
residential electric rate is $2.50 a month for 50 
kwh; next 50 kwh are at 4 cents a kwh. A 
minimum rate of $1.00 a month is available to 
users of less than 50 kwh a month. The city’s 
outstanding bonded debt is $638,200 as com. 
pared to $852,630 in 1930. Cushing operates 
two sewage treatment plants, airport, public 
library, and conducts a summer recreation pro- 
gram. James W. Flint has been city manager 
since 1929. 


Pay Increases Based on Cost of Living 


The city of Portland, Oregon, on July 1 put 
into effect a salary standardization and cost-of- 
living adjustment plan in accordance with the 
recommendations of a recent survey conducted 
by Public Administration Service with the as- 
sistance of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Service of the University of Oregon and 
the Portland Civil Service Board. All employees 
of the city of Portland receiving salaries within 
the range recommended, now receive a $5.40 
per month salary adjustment based on the in- 
crease in the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of- 
living index since September, 1941. 


Pays Employees Entering Armed Services 


The Los Angeles City Council on August 10 
adopted an ordinance allowing 30 days’ full pay 
for every officer or employee of the city who 
has served as such for one year or more and 
who enters the armed services of the United 
States. The provision was made retroactive to 
apply to all such persons leaving the city within 
two years preceding the adoption of the ordi- 
nance. The necessary funds are provided by 
keeping the vacated position vacant for 30 days 
and thus reserving the salary of the absentee 
for his use. 


San Antonio Acquires Local Utilities 


The city of San Antonio, Texas (253,854), 
recently acquired ownership of its electric, gas, 
and transportation facilities at a cost of approx- 
imately $33,950,000. Since numerous communi- 
ties outside the city are served by these utilities, 
the city of San Antonio will serve a population 
of about 328,000 with electricity and 296,000 
with gas. The properties were acquired by 
revenue bonds and will be operated by a self- 
perpetuating board appointed by the mayor. 
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Social Worker on Housing Staff 


The local housing authority in New Orleans 
has employed a professional social worker to 
handle cases of maladjustment that come to-the 
attention of housing managers. When she is not 
able to work out a satisfactory solution with 
the family, the social worker recruits the as- 
sistance of the proper agencies in the com- 
munity. 


Largest Cities Enact Weed Control Laws 


Weeds which spread hay fever and otherwise 
menace health are outlawed as public nuisances 
in New York and Chicago by stringent ordi- 
nances recently passed. The New York meas- 
ure empowers the city board of health to name 
a period during which owners, lessees, or occu- 
pants of property must destroy all ragweed on 
their premises; if they do not comply, the sani- 
tation department is to remove the weeds and 
assess the property owner for the costs. The 
Chicago ordinance is directed toward eradica- 
tion of all noxious weeds and orders them to be 
pulled out and destroyed—not merely cut down. 
Owners, lessees, tenants, occupants or persons 
in control of the ground where the weeds grow 
are responsible for destroying them. Persons 
failing to comply with the ordinance will be 
fined from $5.00 to $200 for each day the weeds 
are allowed to stand. 


Comprehensive Medical-Care Program 


Farm families in six selected counties will be 
able to secure prepaid medical care at low cost 
under an experimental rural health program of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The test counties are Wheeler and Cass counties, 
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Texas; Walton County, Georgia; Newton 
County, Mississippi; Hamilton County, Ne- 
braska; and Nevada County, Arkansas. Member 
families will pay in 6 per cent of their cash 
income, up to the full cost of providing the 
service, which in most cases will average about 
$50 a year for each family. The Farm Security 
Administration is making a grant to local health 
associations to cover the deficit of families 6 per 
cent of whose income is less than $50. The 
medical-care program includes general practi- 
tioner, surgical, and specialist services, hospitali- 
zation up to 14 days per person per year, pre- 
scribed drugs, limited dental care, and in some 
cases visiting nurse service. 


Security for Municipal Bank Deposits 


Banks in Michigan are prohibited from fur- 
nishing security for municipal bank deposits, 
and a recent inquiry by the Michigan Municipal 
League shows that none of the 56 cities which 
replied have any kind of protection or guarantee 
in the form of posting of surety bonds or other 
collateral security on funds in excess of the 
$5,000 federal guarantee. The city council of 
Plymouth, Michigan, has forbade the city treas- 
urer from depositing funds in any one bank in 
excess of the federally guaranteed amount which 
is $5,000. Fourteen different banks have been 
designated as official depositories. Pleasant 
Ridge, Michigan (3,391), carries a $10,000 
surety bond—a procedure which may be pro- 
hibitive for a city with large funds. Escanaba, 
Michigan (14,830), has proposed that all future 
legitimate reserves of the city be invested in war 
bonds. The Michigan Municipal League has 
proposed that banks be required to post security 
for municipal deposits. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


H's R. Pomeroy, director of the Virginia 
State Planning Board and secretary of the 
Virginia State Board of Housing, has been ap- 
pointed director of the National Association of 
Housing Officials to succeed Coleman Wood- 
bury. Mr. Pomeroy has had 13 years of experi- 
ence in planning work on the West Coast and 
was formerly field representative for the Na- 


tional Association of Housing Officials and later 
for the American Society of Planning Officials. 

E.tton D. Woo pert, assistant director of 
training of the International City Managers’ 
Association since 1935, has been appointed chief 
of the Training Section, Division of Transport 
Personnel, Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington. Mr. Woolpert also has been assist- 
ant editor of PusLttic MANAGEMENT and The 
Municipal Year Book. 























The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











DyNamic ADMINISTRATION. The Collected 
Papers of Mary Parker Follett. Edited by 
H. C. Metcalf and L. Urwick. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York. 
1942. 320pp. $3.50. 


Here is an interesting and thought-provoking 
book for municipal administrators. It is par- 
ticularly timely because Miss Follett believed 
that the democratic way of life can best be 
realized by making every individual count both 


GENERAL 


(1) Biock PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FOR CIVIL- 
IAN War SERVICES. 12pp. 5 cents. (2) A 
HANDBOOK FOR Drivers’ Corps MEMBERS. 
123pp. (3) HANDBOOK FOR THE UNITED 
States CITIZENS SERVICE Corps. 2lpp. (4) 
REGULATIONS No. 2—UnitTEep States Cit1- 
ZENS DEFENSE Corps. Amended to August, 
1942. 10pp. The United States Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C. 1942. 

DISASTER PREPAREDNESS AND RELIEF; MANUAL 
FOR CHAPTERS. American Red Cross, Seven- 
teenth and D Streets, Washington, D.C. 1942. 
111pp. 

EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT. 
Bureau of Government, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 1942. 29pp. 10 cents. 

MANUAL OF ELECTION PROCEDURE IN MAINE; 
AN OUTLINE OF PROCEDURES AND DUTIES. 
Maine Municipal Association, Hallowell. Sep- 
tember, 1942. 43pp. 


PROBLEM OF THE CITIES AND Towns. Edited 
by Guy Greer. Report of the Conference on 
Urbanism at Harvard University. 231 Littauer 
Center, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1942. 
116pp. $1.00. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF LocAL GOVERNMENT; 
Its DEVELOPMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS. By 
Dale Pontius. American Council on Public 
Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 1942. 165pp. $2.75. 

TECHNIQUE OF EXECUTIVE ConTROL. By Erwin 
H. Schell. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42 Street, New York. 1942. 252pp. 
$2.00. 


as a person and as an effective part of his group 
and of society as a whole. Some chapter head- 
ings are: The Giving of Orders, Constructive 
Conflict, Power, The Psychology of Control, 
The Psychology of Consent and Participation, 
The Psychology of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
Leader and Expert, Some Discrepancies in 
Leadership Theory and Practice, and Individual- 
ism in a Planned Society. PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
commends this book to every local government 
administrator. 


EDUCATION 


PROCEDURES FOR SCHOOL DisTRICT REORGANIZA- 
TION. By Harold D. Alford. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 1942. 
165pp. 


FINANCE 


FINANCING FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL Gov- 
ERNMENTs: 1941. U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 149pp. 

MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATION No. 165; Man- 
UAL No. 2. (How the Service Price Regula- 
tion Applies to the Service Trades and Serv- 
ices.) United States Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 1942. 6l1pp. 

SPECIAL IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT FINANCE IN 
ARKANSAS. Agricultural experiment Station, 
College of Agriculture, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
1942. 82pp. 


FIRE 


CAUSES OF FIRE AND EXPLOSIONS AND MEANS 
OF PREVENTION AND EXTINGUISHMENT. Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 West 
40 Street, New York. 1942. 26pp. 

ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING OF INDUSTRIAL 
Fire Bricapes. By John C. Klinck. S. C. 
Toof & Co., 195 Madison Avenue, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 128pp. $1.00. 

(1) Survey oF FirrE DEPARTMENTS IN WISCON- 
SIN Cities. 30pp. (2) Survey or Fire De- 
PARTMENTS IN WISCONSIN VILLAGES. 18pp. 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East 
Johnson Street, Madison. 1942. 50 cents 
each. 
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— HEALTH POLICE 
IMMUNIZATION AGAINST DisgAsE. Research HANDBOOK FoR AUXILIARY Potice. The United 
Department, [Illinois Legislative Council, States Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
Springfield. July, 1942. 12pp. D.C. 1942. 58pp. 
REGISTRATION OF VITAL STATISTICS IN ILLINOIS. 
Research Department, Illinois Legislative PUBLIC WORKS 
Council, Springfield. July, 1942. 26pp. CuRRENT ILLINoIs HiGHWAY PROBLEMS. Re- 
— search Department, Illinois Legislative Coun- 
HOUSING cil, Springfield. May, 1942. 49pp. 
is group EMERGENCY DESIGN OF CONCRETE PAVEMENTS 
r head- RoLE OF THE HOUSEBUILDING INDUsTRY. By AND Bases. By H. F. Clemmer. American 
tructive Miles L. Colean. National Resources Plan- Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 
Control, ning Board, Washington, D.C. July, 1942. Street, Chicago. 1942. 1lpp. 25 cents. 
‘ipation 29pp. METHOD FOR DEVELOPING SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
tration BurtpInc Construction. National Bureau 
olen in PERSONNEL of Standards, Washington, D.C. July 15, 
‘vidual 1942. 23pp. 10 cents. 
‘vi Economic Errects oF STEADY EMPLOYMENT 
GEMENT AND Earnincs; A Case STUDY OF THE RECREATION 
t ‘ - 
a age —" ge ae Gonees 5. ee YEARBOOK NUMBER, RECREATION. National 
& Co. By Jack Chernick. University o Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
— Press, Minneapolis. 1942. 75pp. New York. June, 1942, entire issue. 
WELFARE 
GANIZA- PLANNING 
ers Col- ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCING OF PUBLIC 
1042. PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCES ON THE RELIEF. By Frank M. Landers and Claude 
RuRAL-URBAN FRINGE. University of Oregon, R. Tharp. Bureau of Government, University 
Eugene. 1942. 80pp. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1942. 35pp. 
4L_ Gov- 
Census, 
regu RENT CONTROL 
Regula- 
nd Serv- 
a IN WAR AND PEACE 
ap. 
ANCE IN ; 
Station, 124 pp. Paper-bound Price 50c 
\rkansas. 
— gives the first and only complete nation-wide history of the frantic 
rent control measures of World War I and their peacetime aftermath. 
. Means Clearly, factually, without bias, the reasons for today’s shortage are 
T. Inter- described, and authoritative principles are laid down to govern 
24 West efforts to meet emergency housing needs by rent control legislation. 
~~ Prepared for the Laws and Administration Committee of the Citizens’ 
fenghll Housing Council of New York by Edith Berger Drellich and Andree 
Emery, experts on law and economics. Published as one of the popu- 
Wiscon- lar priced books of 
*tRE DE- 
. 18pp. 
i NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE | 
50 cents 299 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
—— 
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BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-T imanus- 


McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 





Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, 
Reports, Designs, Appraisals, 
Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO., 107 W. Linwood Blvd. 





THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 








Organized to assist municipalities and 
public groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, and 
municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory, 


E. B. Black WN. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd W. G. Fowler €E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch H. F. Lutz 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 


Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans 

and Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zon- 

ing Cases © Land Subdivision ¢ Complete 

Service on Large-Scale Housing Projects ¢ 
Park Design ¢ Estate Planning 


317 North Eleventh St. St. Louis, Mo. 





ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electric Light, Power — Natural Gas 


202 Fairfax Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 
applying. 

Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS— REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of 

Municipalities for Local Tax Purposes. 

Illustrated brochure and moving picture 
film upon request. 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
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